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*,* Correspondence of every description for the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL, should be addressed fo it, (or to Howard M. Jen- 
kins), at 921 Arch Street. John Comly’s address is now at 
15th and Race Streets, and correspondence for him relating to 
Friends’ Book-Store, or other of his business affairs, should be 
addressed there. 





*,* The office of THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, is now at 
921 Arch Street, (2nd floor.) All correspondence, whether for the 
editors or on business, is requested to be addressed here; and in 
general persons having business with the paper will procure its 
transaction here. 

For the accommodation of any who may find ft more con- 
venient to pay their subscriptions at the book-store of Friends’ 
Book Association, arrangements have been made by which it will 
act as our agent to receive them. The store is now at the S. W. 
Cor. 15th and Race Sts., having been removed from 1020 Arch St. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day evening, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the forenoon of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be closed at noon of the day preceding. 





*,* No charge is made for publishing ordinary notices of mar- 
riages and deaths ; on the contrary, we are very willing to receive 
and print them. Obituary notices we reserve the privilege to 
curtail or amend, and it is desired that brevity and suitability 
may always be carefully kept in view in their preparation. 





*,* A watchful supervision is exercised over the advertise- 
ments in this paper, and none which are not entitled to credit 
will be knowingly admitted. Advertisements of a low or doubt- 
ful character are, of course, rigidly excluded. The value of our 
advertising space is by this oversight materially enhanced, as 
the appearance of an announcement in the paper is, to a certain 
extent, evidence of its trustworthiness. 





*,* Attention of our subscribersis called to the fact that we 
can supply other publications, in connection with the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL, atadiscounted rate. We will take orders 
for a limited list of reputable periodicals, (weeklies and month- 
lies), and will furnish the rate of charge to any who wish to know 
with the view of ordering. Persons making up their lists of read - 
ing for 1886 should take this opportunity of reducing the. cost. 
(See advertisement on another page.) 


IRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1886.—A Calendar 
for 1886, especially for the use of Friends, has been pre- 
pared, and is now ready for sale. It is a heavy card 9 x 11 inches, 
lithographed in handsome and appropriate design, with a med- 
allion portrait of George Fox and a picture of Jordan’s Meeting- 
house on the face, and a yearly calendar on the reverse side. 
This card has attached in the centre a tablet, with a slip for each 
day in the year, giving the day of week and month, and a brief 
quotation from the writings of some one of the early Friends. In 
general style it is similar to the Longfellow, Bryant, and other 
Calendars, which have been so popular. It is believed that it 
will meet a want that has been felt in the homes of many Friends. 
A copy will be sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 60 cts. 
Address FERRIS BROS., PRINTERS, 
Wilmington, Del. 
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om 0. 1238 MARKET STREET, 


Delivered in Philadelphia, in Fifth Month 1885. In Paper Covers. 


| Sid 10 oe: Td mail 12 cents.) 12 copies $1.00, (by mail, $1.18.) PHILADELPHIA. 
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FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
8s. W. Cor. 39 and Racc Sts., Philadelphia. CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


*,* A limited edition only has been printed,which has already a eee 
been partly sold, and Friends de ig copies should send in 
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1215 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





saves BLAINE’S 
aT HISTORY 
Outsells all other books, Hon. 
J.8. Wise of Va. 
it up nomat ements 
be Mr. Blaine’s S rant or ony, 
nous Dae down until 
has read the whole.” Hon. Allen 


NOW ON HAND. 


A full assortment of Pho’ papi 
Amateur Outfits for the day 
Season. Call and see them 


Tuos. H. sieteeai 
5 A Arch St., Phila. 
Printing from amateur negatives at 


reasonable rates. Lessons 
to purchasers. 


SUPERIOR 
SPECTACLES & EYE-GLASSES. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS, 


MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, FIELD-GLASSES 
Macic LANTERNS, BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, DRAW- 

ING INSTRUMENTS, 


This distressing trouble easily remedied by PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


9 . . 
Ta ervescen 
rant § Lf t rvescent Se lizer Ap ervent. LIST AND DESCRIPTION OF OUR TEN CATALOGUES SEN1 
~ PROVIDENCE, R. L., Sept. 4th, 1888. FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Dering my younger days 1 I was troubled with th constipation and << dieaahaiiadeaden 
brisk ca were uently resorted to. About ten years 


I — ELTZER APERIENT with the best results, 
small teaspoonful. ev every ue prevents the eae of OU EEN & CO., 
ting stronger ———, | e dally on peorgnte the serious 
before expe rdiall Tse y 9 
EB A. Capen, Pharmaci No. 924 Cuestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


ONLY FIRST-CLASS WORK. 
MEYNEN & COMPANY, Artists and Photographers. 
S. W. COR’ FRANKLIN & GREEN STS., PHILADA. 


—_ 
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THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, 


611 and 613 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, - - - = 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Assignee, etc., alone or in connection with an individual ap 
description known to the law. All trust assets kept separute from those of the Company. Burglar- 


annum. Wills kept in Vaults without charge. 
2e8, 7 ke ee. in 


TERSON Trust Offi 


- $1,000,000 | PAID-UP CAPITAL, - - - - - 


Bonds, Stocks and a —— taken under guarantee. Paintings, 8 
re-Proof Vaults. Money received on deposit at inte 


aoe Suenaans JOHN G. READING, Vico President;  MAHLON H. STOKES, Treasurer and Secretary; D. R. PAT- 


- $500,000 
intee. Executes trusts of every 

f Safes to rent at $5 to $60 per 
, Bron- 


DIRECTORS. ~ Jan. Long, Alfred 8. Gillett, Joseph Wright, Charles P, Turner, Wm. 8. Price, John T. Monroe, W. i Nead, Thos. R. 


Patton, John G. Reading, Wm. H. Lucas, D. Hayes Agnew, M.' 


son Africa, Huntingdon ; Eckert, 
Chester; Charles ee niinloten. 


Ag i poy , Jos. I. Keefe, Robert rem emo Cc. 
mas Ed ar L. Perkins, Philadelphia; Samuel R: e, Glen Riddle, George ey, H 
a + Reading: Edmund 8. Doty, Doylestown 


Ay ~ of tae 
5 mp- 


Mifflintown ; W. W. H. Davis, ; RE. on 
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on me ERA 


POO OO OOO OOO OTTO Eee 


This - Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 


Cost. Itis PURELY MuTUAL; has Assets of near! 
IONS. nas- ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORF 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 


= BLATGHLEY 
PUMP! Bes? 


BEST 


LATCHLEY’S 


TRIPLE ENAMEL 


PORCELAIN-LINED 


on SEAMLESS TUBE 
tines PUMP 
Seer an bis 


c. Cc. BLATCHLEY, 


MANUFACTURER, 
308 MARKET ST., Philadelphia. 
82 For sale by the best houses in the trade. “G8 


ROBERT KELSO, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


The Keystone Woven Wire Mattress. 


The best, most durable and com- 
fortable SPRING MATTREss in use. 
Made to suit any bedstead. 
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Hair Mattresses, Cotton Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 


and Husk Mattressess For Hospitals, Asylums, and 
Feather Beds, Pillows. * ivate use. 


Warerooms, 225 S. Second Street, Philada. 


The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable 
EVAPORATORS, 


“$3.50. $6. $10. 


Eastern Mfg. Co., 


SEND FOR 
CIRCULAR 


268 S. 5th St., Phila. 


TEN MILLIONS and a SURPLUs of about Two Mi11- 
ITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@34a 


HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary, 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer aA cultural Im- 
a —. ae ohh 


Removed to 
2045 Market St., ‘Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and 
Every conceivable implement of 
uy farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
E> izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
: ow interest to every utilitarian 
see the establishment. If you 
a get here, write for wants. 
7 Lam in communication with all 
- the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. S. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


oS WM. HEACOCK, aei~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Tee fs 
4 OLLEGE o.@ OMMERCE« 


fo St., Philadelphia. 
A LEADING SCHOOL OF BuSsINESS SCIENCES. 
Ceeene re TWO COMMODIOUS BUILDINGS. 


Open ott Students may commence at any time, 
aculty of be uous and lecturers, Superior facilities 
for train: ng yee Gesens Se Forms, Customs and 
Practice of current business ae and for the 

conduct of private and public's affairs. for illustrated eir- 
cular. THOS. "3. PRICKETT, PRINCIPAL. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackbe in 
ches around, from seed of selected Wilson's Early, vi 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0,,N. J. 
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ELISA H. SCHOFIELD, ARTIST, 
PORTRAITS IN CRAYON, 


Orders received for China Painting, Oil, Lustra, etc. Lessons giv- 
en in the above branches. 

STUDIO, 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Room 40.—Elevator. 


RAHAME INSTITUTE. 
A Boarding and Day School for girls of all ages, will re- 
open ninth month 28th, 1885. 
JANE P. GRAHAME, PRINCIPAL, 1202 Race St. 


M4 PLEWOOD INSTITUTE.— Concordville, Pa. 
Young men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- 
ferred upon young lady graduates. Timid and backward pupils 
privately tutored. Careful attention to little boys and girls. 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, (Yale College), A. M., Principal. 


S WARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Prepar- 
atory School. Healthful location, large grounds, new and exten- 
sive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 





(PRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
te Locust Valley, New York. 
Now open. A boarding-and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
Terms $175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For par- 
ticulars address, ARTHUR H. ToMLINSON 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


Mon TGOMERY COUNTY MILK,—HORSHAM 
Dairies,—The delivery of pure unskimmed milk a specialty 
Office, Smedley St. above Tioga. 
E. B. WEBSTER. 


‘[S44e G. TYSON,—PHOTOGRAPHER,—HAS 

removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail, or by R. A. Tyson, at the 
store of Friends’ Book Association, 1020 Arch Street. Customers 
will please call on her before sitting elsewhere, as she is prepared 
to supply all their wants in any branch of the Art. 


Ww4% TED—A SMALL FAMILY, WITHOUT 

furniture or children, to rent furnished house and board 
owner and wife. Friends preferred. Apply, with reference, to 
G. W. Adams, (Dentist), Bristol, Pa. 


M. H. T. HOLLOWAY, 304 N. 41ST ST., W. 


Phila. Purchasing Agent for Friends and others. Satis- 
factory reference given. 


& M. E. COPE, PLAIN AND FASHIONA- 


* ble Millinery, 446 Franklin Street, (formerly 212 Arch St.) 
Philadelphia. Moderate prices. 


[Fae AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


Best Quality, Carefully Prepared. Delivered in Chute 
Wagons. Aquita J. Linvili, (late of Trumar and Linvill), 
1244 North Ninth Street. 


Fook SALE—ONE OF THE FINEST FIVE- 
Acre Building Sites in the vicinity of Media. Situate on the 
Providence Great Road, half-way between Wallingford and Me- 
dia. Noimprovements. Apply to 
ISAAC L. MILLER, 
705 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


[LADIES FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 


8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 














SPENCERIANI 


For correspondents For expert writers 
Nos. 2 and 3 PENS Nos 1 and 24 
are the best. are the best. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN STATIONERY. 


LEWIS’ 98 per cent. LYE. 


(Patented) 
POWDERED AND PERFUMED. 


The STRONGEST and PUREST Lye made. 
Will make 12 Ibs. of the best perfumed hard 
soap in 20 minutes WITHOUT BOILING. 
It is the best for disinfecting sinks, closets, 
drains, etc. Photographers’ and machin- 
ists’ uses. Foundrymen, bolt and nut ma- 
kers. For Engineers, as a boiler-cleaner 
and anti-incrustator. For brewers and bot- 
tlers, for washing barrels, bottles, etc. For 
painters, to remove old paints. For wash- 
ing trees, etc., etc. 


PENNA. SALT MFG. CO., 


Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 


“A REASONABLE FAITH” 


SHORT RELIGIOUS ESSAYS FOR THE TIMES 
BY THREE FRIENDS. 














ENGLISH EDITION. PRICE, 35cTSs., BY MAIL 40 CTS. 


For sale by FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts, Philadelphia. 


XPERT ACCOUNTING. 
Settling accounts, correcting trial balances, opening and 
closing books of firms and corporations, etc. 
Trusts SoLIcITED. Security given. Refer by permission to 
Clement M. Biddle, Dr. J. A. Paxson, Logan, Emery & Weaver, 


Hicks & Dickey. 
JACOB JANNEY & CO., 
581 Commerce Street. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 


No. 243 South Eleventh Street, Philadelphia. 

Staple Trimmings, Zephyrs, Crewels, and yarns of the best 
quality.” Wool and Cotton Waddings of best makes. Embroidery 
and knitting silks, and Marshall’s Thread. Fine knit goods on 
hand and made to order. Ladies’ and Children's under-clothing. 
Quilting Friends’ caps, and plain dresses made to order. 


LypiA A. MuRPRY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


CARPETINGS. 


All the new Fall Styles, Moquettes and Velvets. 
Choice Body Brussels, $1.00 to $1.25. 

New Patterns and Finest Quality Tapestries, 75c. 
Best Ingrains, 75c. Lower Grades Cheaper. 


THOS. C. LIPPINCOTT, 


(Opposite Wanamaker’s.) 1307 MARKET STREET. 
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TRUST. 


HIS tangled web of mine, 
Wherein I find so little good or fair, 
May yet, if trusted to Thy love and care, 
Take ona light divine. 


And “through the glass” I see 
That even my mistakes, my faults, my sins, 
Have taught me how Thy comforting begins, 
And shown the way to Thee. 


How all these wrongs we see 
Can lead to right, I do not understand ; 
But e’erthe daylight breaks I clasp Thy hand, 
And trust myself to Thee. 


—Selected. 


ANOTHER WORD FOR THE INDIANS.' 

N a late conference held in this house there was an 

attempt to place before Friends some questions 
arising from recent efforts of earnest friends of the 
Indians to urge upon our Executive and Legislative 
powers measures for the elevation of this people to 
full citizenship, and private ownership of real estate, 
in lieu of tribal relations within their present ample 
reservations. Their lands in severalty were to be se- 
cured to them, according to the earnest entreaty of 
the Mohonk Conference, for twenty-five years, in 
which time it is conjectured Indian families would be 
likely to become attached to their homes, and be so 
advanced in the needful arts of civilized life as to be 
able to cope with their Anglo-Saxon fellow-citizens in 
the struggle for life and for the rewards of faithful 
and honest work. 

An unusually full discussion of the subject fol- 
lowed, and much light was thrown on the concern by 
a number of friends who have given thought and 
labor to the advocacy of the cause of the hunted ab- 
origines. They have, in obedience to a sense of duty, 
opened their mouths and judged righteously, and 
pleaded the cause of the poor and needy. The report 
of the Indian committee, rendered to the late Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting of Friends, informs that body 
that “The Indians in which it is chiefly interested 
are the Santee Sioux, Poncas and Flandreau in Ne- 
braska. The resignation of the agent, Isaiah Light- 
ner, has been accepted, and Charles Hill appointed in 
his place. In the allotment of the lands for the use 


1Read at a Conference at Race Street Meeting-House, held on 
the 22d of Eleventh month, 1885. 
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| of the Indians, besides a share for each man, the 


Committee on Indian Affairs gave to all minors and 
unmarried women eighty acres each. The number 
of acres divided among the Santee Sioux is 69,100. 
The United States Government holds 1100 acres for 
the Santee agency and for school purposes. The re- 
mainder of the reservation, 44,700 acres, has been re- 


| stored to the public domain, subject toentry and set- 


tlement by white persons. It is designed to put In- 
dians and whites together. The 3500 acres in the res- 
ervation for the Poncas and Flandreau were not al- 
lotted. In this body of land there are 1100 acres for 
wheat, 585 for oats, 288 for flax, 1446 for corn and 200 
for vegetables. During the year these two tribes 
raised 20,492 bushels of oats, 47,627 corn, 14,156 wheat, 
6000 potatoes and 2845 flax. This is more than 
enough for the use of the tribes.” 

It will be acknowledged that there is a good de- 
gree of success here. But there is need of judicious 
discrimination, seeing the tribes are far from being 
equally developed. Ought we not to plead that the 
protection and care of the government be continued, 
until these people can really stand alone. It is justly 
said that nature is very leisurely in making her 
changes. Experienced and intelligent Indian agents 
who have studied the subject broadly and thoroughly 
know that when their reservations are largely alien- 
ated, and the Indians are placed in competition with 
white settlers, they will find this position exceedingly 
difficult to maintain, and the Indian needs protection 
during the transition from barbarism to civilization— 
present treaties and reservations provide for this, and 
such safeguards should not be set aside rashly or 
prematurely. 

We see how good the work done by Friends has 
been. The Santee Sioux now are self-supporting, and 
receive no rations except for the old and infirm, and 
for school children. They seem to have learned 
something substantial of self-reliance and self-help- 
fulness. Now a terrible question is before all the na- 
tion. How shall this dawning civilization be de- 
fended against the most arch and deadly enemy of 
all helpful and all developing agencies, the liquor 
seller, who is able to bewilder, enslave and degrade 
the darkened race whom the true Christian is labor- 
ing to uplift ? 

We are told that President Cleveland has said that 
he would rather have his administration marked by 
asound and honorable Indian policy than by any- 
thing else. At the recent meeting in this city of the 
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Women’s National Association of Friends of the In- 
dians, it was stated that one of the noteworthy signs 
of general progress this year is the favorable attitude 
of Congress toward the whole Indian question, clearly 
shown in the discussionof appropriations. Congress- 
men are beginning to advocate civilizing instead of 
exterminating. Another attempt has been made to 
prohibit the liquor traffic amongred men. The Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs complained that the pen- 
alty, usually a fine of $1 or an imprisonment of one 
day, is too low to have a deterrent effect. The House 
proposed that the fine forselling liquor to Indians 
under any superintendent or agent should not be less 
than $50 or more than $1000. The Senate reluctantly 
rejected this, because it was contrary to its rule 
against tacking legislation onto appropriations. The 
attitude of the President on Indian matters has been 
more favorable. Among the acts of justice in his 
administration has been the provision for the return, 
at their own request, of the tribe of Nez Perces from 
captivity in the Indian Territory to their old home 
in Idaho. The credit for the prompt action against 
the Oklahoma invaders, the rescinding of President 
Arthur’s order to open up to the whites 306,000 acres 
of the Crow Creek reservation, and the prompt set- 
ting right of Secretary Teller’s little mistake in con- 
* fining the Pyrailup Indians to 18,000 acres, belongs 
to the present President. 

Many ecclesiastics of the Episcopal church have 
been present during the past week in this city, on 
the occasion of the semi-centennial commemoration 
of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of 
that body. Among these came the venerable apos- 
tle to the Indians, H. B. Whipple, Bishop of Minne- 
sota, so honorably known in all quarters as an en- 
lightened friend of Indian protectionand civilization. 
He lamented insufficient support in his excellent 
work. Ue said, “ We need not so much numbers and 
wealth but the baptism of the Holy Ghost. We need 
and must have the constraining power of the love of 
Christ.” The Bishop said that a great cloud was 
hanging over both church and nation, that the only 
escape is in the Gospel of Christ. And in what does 
he see this gospel to consist ?—“in the brotherhood 
of all the children of our Father in Heaven.” Why 
here is just where our noblest missionary bishop, 
William Penn, placed his view of the Gospel of 
Christ—in the love of the children of our Father in 
Heaven—in peace on earth and good will to men—to 
all men including the poor Indian, who sinks before 
the overmastering power of our material civilization, 
And we—we Friends of to-day—who acknowledge 
the loftiest profession of Christianity known among 
men—what are we doing in the needed work of our 
day andtime? Are we or are our representatives 
making use of every right opening to advance the 
cause of righteousness and of truth, to sow beside all 
waters? 

Bishop Whipple, in his preface to Helen Hunt’s 
“Century of Dishonor,” speaks of the great expense 
to our nation of Indian wars. He says that in these 
wars ten white men are killed to one Indian, and the 
Indians thus killed have cost the government $100,- 
000 each. We have now not a hundred miles be 


tween the Atlantic and Pacific which has not been 
the scene of an Indian massacre. 

Says Whipple: “ All this while Canada has had 
no Indian wars. Our government has expended a 
hundred dollars to their one. They recognize as we 
do, that the Indian has a possessory right to the soil. 
They purchase this right, as we do, by treaty; but 
their treaties are made with the Indian subjects of her 
Majesty. They set apart a permanent reservation for 
them; they seldom remove Indians. They select 
agents of high character, who receive their appoint- 
ments for life; they make fewer promises, but they 
fulfil them; they give the Indians Christian mis- 
sions which have the hearty support of Christian 
people, and all their efforts are toward self help and 
civilization.” 

We ought to bear ever in mind that the North 
American Indian is the noblest of the heathen. “ He 
recognizes a great spirit; he believes in immortali- 
ty ; he has a quick intellect; he isa clear thinker; 
he is brave and fearless, and, till betrayed, is true to 
his plighted faith; he has a passionate love for chil- 
dren, and counts it joy todie for his people. And our 
Indian wars have been with the most noble minded 
of the tribes, and those who have been the best 
friends of the white race. 

The world has been full of praises of President 
Grant, who has lately passed through the gateway of 
dire suffering to the rest beyond. We Friends who 
were not willing to glorify every act of his life must 
always bear in mind, most thankfully, the “ new de- 
parture ” which marked the Indian policy of his gov- 
ernment. Owing to the few years of justice and mer- 
cy which were due to his noble minded efforts, 
thousands of Indians who were poor degraded sav- 
ages, are now living the lives of civilized Christian 
men. But no permanent reform is secured until the 
hearts of the people are touched. 

To this end was written the excellent work of 
Helen Hunt Jackson, “ A Century of Dishonor.” But 
perhaps of more value in touching the hearts of peo- 
ple is the work of the imagination which reflects the 
well known facts which have made their story trag- 
ic, entitled “Ramona.” In this book the author has 
dealt most tenderly with the Indians as men and 
women, portraying that which is noble and high in 
their personal characteristics, and then showing how 
pitiless has been their treatment by a nation of pro- 
fessedly Christian people, who ought to be conspicu- 
ous for their exemplification of the blessed policy of 
“ Peace on earth and good will to men.” S. R. 


One °great cause of our insensibility to the good- 
ness of our Creator is the very extensiveness of his 
bounty.— Paley. 





There is no greater confession of weakness than 
we make when we permit ourselves to be angered or 
disturbed by the faults or follies of another. Force 
of character is measured by self-reliance and self-con- 
trol.. When we allow ourselves to be disturbed by 
the imperfections of another, do we not virtually 
confess that his weakness is stronger than our 
strength ? 
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RELIGION VERSUS MORALITY.’ 


HE heart is conscious, dimly or clearly, that the 
mere rectitude of the outward life, the mere 
purifying and regulating of the outward character, 
leaves still a profound work undone which must be 
done, or the man remains undeveloped in his pro- 
foundest part. .... Religion aims at the total recti- 
fication of a man’s essential principle of life. It will 
make the man himself utterly pure, true, holy. Till 
that is done, nothing is really done—only begun. 
Till the tree is good, even if it bears fruit that looks 
fair, religion knows and declares that it is a bad tree, 
and the fruit is worthless, so far as the man himself 
is concerned. 

The work of religion is most revolutionary within 
aman. It makes one over. It finds him given to 
self, it requires him to give himself totally away. It 
finds one instinct controlling, it will replace it by one 
of an exactly opposite character. 

There is no enemy to any virtue except self. All 
vice, all evil, are some kind of gratification of self. 
To become truly good, and truly healthy, to have a 
true heart, to become holy, self must be conquered. 
It must be totally conquered. It must be utterly de- 
stroyed. It must be replaced by an exactly opposite 
principle—that of devotion to the welfare of others, 
to whatever is the highest welfare of one’s own soul, 
without thought of self..... “Except a man be 
born again he cannot enter the kingdom of God.” 
Self cannot enter there ; for self is the essential thing 
ear It is very easy to see now, why real re- 
ligion makes no further way in the world: why men 
seek to evade it by substituting belief in doctrine, or 
trust in another’s merits, as the church has so largely 
done; or by substituting ritual as the Jews did, or 
even the practice of the virtues, according to the 
theory of a mere moral or ethical culture. All these 
things, even the last and best of them, leave the rad- 
ical work undone ; and so spare the man that rigor- 
ous contest with himself, the thorough and often ter- 
rible victory over himself, which religion demands 
of him, They gloze over the necessity of this con- 
test with self; and let the man slip along, hiding 
from himself the necessity of it. They palliate the 
demands of the essential, eternal principle in us, and 
give it an opiate, when it cries out for food and the 
water of life. .... The soul which awakens to know 
itself, feels its inextricable obligations to virtue, to 
holiness, to self conquest and to the Infinite Spirit. 
It cannot separate itself from God. In this is, con- 
sciously to itself. its life. It must have the peace 
which comes of his felt approval, of a union of a hu- 
man will with his, through the conquest of self to 
enter into at-one-ment with God. 


Jesus gives no theories of God or man. He em- 
bodies his conception of God in the word Father. He 
reveals his idea of man by the method of his teach- 
ing. When he who “ knew what was in man” pre- 
sents the sublimest truths to the humblest minds, his 
view of humanity becomes as clear as the noon-day. 
—George W. Briggs. 


1 Extract from a sermon by Joseph May, of Philadelphia. > 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
“ WELL DONE.” 


“Well done good and faithful servant, enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.” 

AN there be any one who does not wish to become 

heir to the kingdom of Heaven, which does not 
consist in meat and drink, nor any of nature’s cray- 
ings; but in righteousness, peace, and joy. If there 
is not, let us consider how we may obtain go goodly 
an heritage. The way is simple and plain, so plain 
that the wayfaring man, though a fool as to worldly 
wisdom, shall not err therein. Can we be too thank- 
ful that our Heavenly Father has written his law 
upon our hearts, so that he that runs may read, im- 
pressing the attentive mind with indubitable clear- 
ness what is right to do and what is right to leave un- 
done. 

“Thanks be unto God, for his unspeakable gift,”— 
the gift of his his holy spirit, to guide and preserve 
in the path he leads his obedient ones. Those’keep- 
ing the eye single to his teachings amid the trials 
that come in the pathway of life he will preserve, 
and keep as the apple of his eye, from evil. “For 
who shall harm you, if ye be followers of that which 
is good?” 

While I thus write my heart goes out in sympa- 
thy to the tired and afflicted everywhere. Some there 
are who are in the street called straight, scarcely 
knowing which way to turn, others mourning over 
dear departed ones, and some languishing on a bed of 
sickness ; but in every condition it is good to remem- 
ber there is balm in Gilead, and a physician the re, 
and that our Heavenly Father’s promises are yea and 
amen forever, and if we humbly wait and ask he will 
not fail in his abundant goodness and mercy to pour 
in the oil and wine to soothe and comfort, lifting the 
soul in adoration and praise to his great and worthy 
name. 

. Then let none be discouraged, but press toward 
the mark for the prize of the high calling of God— 
improving the talents given whether one, two or five, 
and the blessed reward will be, “ Well done, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


ReBeEcca Price. 
Fallston, 11th mo. 12th, 1885. 





From the Christian Register. 
A UNIVERSAL REVELATION. 

HERE is no attribute of humanity more universal 

than the attribute of religion. It is just as uni- 
versal as the fact that men everywhere have eyes or 
hands. Not that men everywhere see thesame things 
with their eyes, or use their hands in the same way. 
This vast universe looks very different to a savage 
from what it does toa Plato, a Humboldt, or an 
Emerson. But the faculty of perception and the 
organ through which it is exerted are structurally the 
same. 

The fact that man is by nature a religious being 
carries with it some broad and necessary implication. 
When we look at the history of special religious sys- 
tems, we are struck with their narrowness and exclu- 
siveness. Tribal religions are marked by the ani- 
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mosities which distinguish tribal relations. The re- 
ligion of a tribe is as much its property asthe images 
in which it is symbolized. Ancient Hebraism was a 
tribal religion. It offered its protection and its 
bounty simply tothe Jewish people. It made warupon 
other tribes, and contested with them the supremacy 
of Jehovah or Baal. Its exclusiveness was simply the 
insulation of pride and the arrogation of supremacy 
which invariably accompanies the tribal spirit. It is 
a characteristic of nearly every local religion. The 
religious spirit has been generally governed by the 
national spirit. To the Mohammedan, the Christian 
was a dog; and, to the Christian, the Mohammedan 
and the Jew were classed with infidels and apostates. 
Primitive Christianity grandly freed itself from the 
limitations of Jewish exclusiveness. The famous 
vision which came to Peter revealed to him the uni- 
versal character of righteousness, and taught him 
that acceptance with God did not depend upon birth, 
language, or religious heritage. The primitive Chris- 
tians were distinguished by their recognition of the 
principle of universal brotherhood. This annihilated 
all claims to local or national superiority. But, 
when Christianity afterward became organized into a 
national system, through its alliance to the Roman 
empire, it developed also the exclusiveness which be- 
longs to national religions. 

There are none of the leading religions ofthe world 
that have not made a claim tospecial revelation. The 
Jew claimed a revelation of the divine word and 
power which was not enjoyed by any other than the 
chosen people of God. The Christian claimed a reve- 
lation which was not enjoyed bythe Jew. The re- 
ligion of Greece had its epiphanies of the divine pres- 
ence. Mohammedanism had its own prophet and its 
own gospel, and so also had Persia and the East. As 
we view these religions historically, they seem to 
stand in battle array, as the gods of the Greek were 
ranged against each other in the Homeric pantheon, 
as Jehovah and Baal contended by the altars of Eli- 
jah. And this has indeed been thecase. Christian- 
ity and Mohammedanism crossed swords in the bit- 
ter conflict of the crusades, which was a conflict 
not merely of swords, but of sentiments and ideas. 
The conflict of ideas must and will go on; but a wider 
and more thorough study of the great religious sys- 
tems reveals to us elements of sympathy and essential 
unity which are deeper and more important than the 
antagonisms they represent. With the study of uni- 
versal religion, we discover that the claims of special 
revelations, which are mutually exclusive, must yield 
to the recognition of a larger and universal relation, 
which is a common property of the race. 

The fundamental idea of God which constitutes 
the basis of religion is not a special gift or contribu- 
tion of any tribe or race. It belongs to an epoch in 
the development of human consciousness. It is seen 
here dimly, and there more clearly. It is seen here 
grasping the thought of the divine unity, and there 
impressed with the thought of the divine multi- 
plicity ; but, wherever it is seen, it is a manifestation 
of a universal revelation which is ready for the mind 
and heart of man, whenever man has grown suffi- 
ciently to perceive it. Religion is not a matter of cli- 
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mate or soil or age. It does not depend upon any 
single historical conduit. It does not belong any 
more exclusively to one people than does the at- 
mosphere. Revelation and natural religion have 
been set over against each oiher, as though they 
were mutually antagonistic. The creeds of Christen- 
dom have declared the utter insufficiency ofthe light 
of nature to lead men to salvatjon. But the other re- 
ligions of the world have refuted this theological ar- 
rogance by the grandeur of their conception of God 
and their illustration of the marvelous power of the 
religious sentiment to affect human life. The arbi- 
trary line between natural religion and a supernatural 
one has been removed by a broader study ofthe great 
religious of the world. We are coming to see that 
God-light is as universal as sunlight; that the power 
of humanity to attain a knowledge of God does not 
depend on any caprice of the divine pleasure in mani- 
festing himselfto one nation as he has not manifested 
himself to another, but rather that it depends upon 
the growth and development of humanity toward the 
thought of God, and its ability to receive that mani- 
festation which is made to all hischildren alike. The 
great facts and truths of the universe, the whole 
phenomena of life, are open to all, Greek or Jew, 
Hindu or Christian. But the capacity to perceive 
and interpret the truths of the universal revelation 
differs as men and races differ in grade of intellect 
and soul-power. 

The recognition ofa universal revelation does not 
disown the special ideas which have received ex posi- 
tion and force in special religious systems, nor does 
it disown the vast and incalculable contributions 
which have been made to humanity through its 
greatest prophets. It does not disown the beautiful 
manifestation of the divine exhibited to humanity in 
the life and words of Jesus Christ. But this revela- 
tion of Jesus was not more a revelation of God 
than it was a revelation of the possibilities of 
humanity. The divine and the human bloomed as 
naturally in his life as they do in the flower which 
man has planted and watered, but whose subtle 
beauty and fragrance are developed through the mys- 
tery of a divine power. And, as the divine life was 
manifested in Jesus Christ, so it has been revealed in 
all inspired sons of God. Indeed, we may say that 
every man that cometh into the world is lighted by 
the divine illumination. It shines more brilliantly 
in some lives than it does in others. We are dazzled 
by its spiritual warmth and brilliancy in the lives of 
prophets and seers. In others, it seems but a feeble 
flame, which the breath of God’s spirit must fan into 
new vitality. But be it bright or dim, wherever 
human consciousness has been kindled by the life of 
God, there the revelation of God has been mani- 
fested. And, as the earth reflects back to the sun the 
light it receives from it, so the soul of man reflects to 
God the divine light which has illumined and vivi- 
fied it. 


The city reveals the moral ends of being, and sets 
the awful problem of life. The country soothes us, 
refreshes us, lifts us up with religious suggestion.— 


E. H. Chapin. 








ails 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT TOLERATION. 


OME time since, we chanced to listen to an able 
and scholarly discourse on the subject of Toler- 
ation, wherein the cruel old Inquisitors of the Middle 
Ages were lauded as good, true-hearted men, who 
could not, holding the views of truth which they did, 
have rightly acted otherwise; and on the whole tol- 
eration was made out to be rather a poor sort of 
thing, dependent, either on our not being fully per- 
suaded in our own minds, or else on a feeling of in- 
difference to the prevalence of truth or error among 
those around us. 

But is it really so? or is not the truest toleration 
that which springs not from an indifference to truth, 
but from a most exalted reverence for it, and a trust 
in its innate power to overcome error? “ Magna est 
veritas et prevalebit,” and just as outward darkness dis- 
appears in the presence of light, so surely will error 
be extirpated, not so much by direct efforts to uproot 
it, as by the spread of truth. 

So, too, in matters of physical research, if our men 
of science, catching new glimpses into the truths of 
creation, infer conclusions therefrom which appear 
to some of us to orphan God’s universe, and to ‘sub- 
stitute a dreary pantheistic materialism for the trust 
in an all-wise Father and Creator, yet, firm in our 
own belief, there is no need to be alarmed at such 
bold and honest thinkers. Greater light, deeper in- 
sight will yet come, and again we grow tolerant trust- 
ing in our unfailing motto, “Great is truth and it 
WILL prevail.” 

As Mackay truly says :— 

“ Lovest thou truth and dost imagine 
That one truth can disagree, 
Or misfit with truth superior? 
If thou dost there’s none in thee!” 


Another ground for toleration in matters of faith 
and speculation, is, not any doubt or unsettlement in 
our own minds in regard to great central truths, but 
the absolute certainty that there are many points on 
which we cannot possibly arrive at definite conclu- 
sions, while as yet “ we see through a glass darkly.” 
It is only very shallow thinkers, or those who scarce- 
ly take the trouble to think at all, and are willing to 
receive their opinions at second hand from others, 
that can hope always to rest in an undisturbed sense 
of certainty. 

“Oh!” said a glib, talkative young lady one day, 
“I don’t understand how any one can bear to feel 
uncertain on religious matters. I could not. I must 
feel that I understand and am sure of all these things, 
or 1 should be so wretched.” And she paused to 
count the stitches in her tatting, smiling in the 
fancied assurance that she understood all things, 
“ Yea, the deep things of God!” 

The difficulty of dealing with controversial points 
in teaching the young must have been practically 
felt by many of us; and though we have certainly 
no right to set ourselves up as infallible guides even 
to our own children, we may yet fora while shield 
them from the danger of contact with what we hold 
as error,and from the weary controversies of this 
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restless age. Yet not for very long can we keep them 
in such blissful peace and ignorance. Sooner or later 
doubts and questionings will reach them also. Wiser 
then it surely were, while teaching them what we 
hold as truths, to let them know that these things 
do not seem so to all, and so by letting them under- 
stand the grounds of our own convictions, give them 
weapons ready for defence when the hour of battle 
may arrive. 

Most of us who live amidst a population differ- 
ing widely from ourselves in many points of religious 
belief have yet learned, outwardly at least, to be 
fairly tolerant of these diversities; yet this surely 
does not arise from any doubt as to whether we or 
they are in the right; nor yet, let us hope, does it 
spring from mere indifference; but we well know 
how useless, and worse than useless, would, in gen- 
eral, be any attempts to induce them to change their 
faith ; and we know, toc, that amidst much of chaff, 
they have got many grains of true wheat also. This 
perception of truth in the midst of error lies at the 
root of a very true-hearted form of toleration. If it. 
be indeed true, that— 

“ Even the faintest relic of a shrine 
Of any worship wakes some thoughts divine,” 

we may cease to mourn hopelessly over the lost state 
of the nations of antiquity, or the present races of 
heathendom, and believe with St. Paul that the God 
whom they have ignorantly worshipped has not been 
far from every one of them. It is surely especially 
in matters of religious belief, that we may accept the 
strength and the hope given by the thought of the 
all-prevailing power of truth. Some of us know how 
hard it is to listen to the utterance of narrow human 
conceptions of the Divine goodness and mercy. But 
let us be patient, trusting to the promise of that 
guide that shall yet lead into all truth, and rejoicing 
in the growing brightness of that light, which shall 
shine more and more unto the perfect day. 

Yet another ground for toleration towards our 
fellows is surely to be found in the unwearied for- 
bearance of him, “who maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good; and sendeth rain on the 
just and on the unjust.” We have read somewhere an 
old Arabic legend which relates bow one day as 
Abraham, the Father of the Faithful, sat at the door 
of his tent, he saw an old man approach, who came 
to ask his hospitality. Hastening to meet the stran- 
ger, Abraham courteously invited him to enter, and 
soon set before him a plenteous repast of the best his 
tent afforded ; but observing that his guest omitted 
to give thanks to the Most High before commencing 
to eat, he reproved him for this, aad receiving for 
reply only words of contempt and blasphemy, his 
wrath was kindled, and he drove the old man indig- 
nantly from his door. But that night, as Abraham 
lay in bed, he heard the voice of the Almighty de- 
manding of him where now the stranger was who 
had entered his tent? And Abraham answered, 
“Oh, Lord, I drove him out again into the desert, 
because he honored thee not, and because he spake 
words of blasphemy against thy holy name.” But 
the Lord answered Abraham, “ Have I borne with 
him lo all these fourscore years, and couldst thou not 
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bear with him for one night?” And Abraham arose 
in the self-same hour, and went out into the desert, 
and sought the old man where he had laid him down 
under the shelter of an overhanging rock,and he 
brought him again into his tent and ministered to 
his wants. 

Perhaps of all forms of toleration, political tolera- 
tion is most difficult to be attained. Life is so short, 
and we feel that if we are to serve our generation 
there brooks no delay; so that it is not easy to be 
forbearing towards opponents who, it seems to us, 
are, by their untoward influence, thrusting back for 
ages the national prosperity. Something perhaps of 
the grand old spirit of chivalry, so lost, alas! in the 
present day, would help us here—the spirit of knight- 
ly courtesy towards opponents; and of preferring 
rather to fall on the battlefield than to stain our ban- 
ner by treachery or dishonor. And let us remember 
that even unchangeable Truth is many-sided in her 
aspects. That view on which we rejoice to gaze may 
be hidden from our neighbor, whilst he, from the 
vantage ground of a different position, may clearly 
see points to us invisible. 

We all know the story of the two knights, who, 
riding across a plain from different directions, came 
at the same time in view of a statue, which we may 
suppose to represent Truth, and began to dispute as 
to whether the gleaming shield she held aloft were 
of massive silver or of burnished gold. From angry 
words they came to deadly blows, and it was not till 
both lay wounded and dying on the ground that each 
looking upwards perceived the reverse side of the 
shield from that which had first caught his gaze, and, 
clasping each other’s hands, they acknowledged with 
their latest breath that each was alike right and each 
alike wrong; that the shield, though of pure bright 
silver on one side, shone on the other with the yel- 
low lustre of gold. 

But the spirit of toleration is not needed only 
amidst political or theological diversities. Not less 
to be cultivated is a social and domestic toleration— 
that “live-and-let-live” spirit which makes us toler- 
ant ofthe “ fads” and fancies, the peculiarities and 
idiosyncrasies of those around us—which is willing 
to let others be happy in theirown way and useful 
in their own way, according to the individual nature 
and bent of each; instead of seeking to bring all to 
one approved standard of dress and manners, habits 
and opinions, whereby we may be sure much of 
force, and much of originality, are in this generation 
sacrificed at the shrine of conventionality. 

In conclusion, to return to our former point of 
view, the history of the past has clearly shown us 
the inexpediency of intolerance and persecution for 
the suppression of error; that it is also opposed to 
the forbearance and charity taught by Christ and his 
apostles, it is not difficult to see; and, finally, we 
have endeavored to show that it is needless; that, 
in fact, “ Magna est veritas et prevalebit.”. Yet we must 
not forget that Truth, in order to prevail, must be 
brought before men’s view; nor will it do to allow 
our toleration for the feelings and opinions of others 
to make us less earnest or fearless in upholding our 
own convictions, even though we know that our very 
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progress itself proves how fallible and shifting are 
human judgment and human conceptions of the 
true. 

There is an unspeakable sense of rest and strength 
in the thought that while we poor mortals are doubt- 
ing, and disputing, and changing our beliefs, truth 
herself, calm, grand and absolute, towers above all, 
unchanged and unchangeable ; hereafter, let us trust, 
to be known and recognized by all her true seekers, 
when the mists of earth shall have cleared away, and 
at last “ we shall know even as we are known.” 

This thought it is that makes it easy to be toler- 
ant to all honest thinkers here, and if we have known 
any such, who, while earnestly seeking after truth, 
have yet lived and died in error, we may rejoice in 
the thought that at length in the light of a more per- 
fect existence they can say, “Whereas we were 
blind now we see.” Anna W. SHACKLETON. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


A WORD TO THE ISOLATED ONES. 


Y sympathies have often been enlisted in think- 

ing of the isolated position of some members of 

the Society of Friends, feeling assured they still 

feel a warmth of sentiment towards the body called 

Friends which seems to cement us more closely in 

reverence for a true spiritual worship of the author 

of all our bountiful blessings and many good gifts. 

This is why I take my pen to address a few lines to 
those whom it may concern. 

I see it is a time of much activity of thought and 
words, and I deem it of vital importance that we are 
ever careful to rally tothe place of justice and mercy. 
notin the hurry and bustle of our ownthoughts or 
imagination, but in the quiet conviction which the 
light of true judgment brings to our aid, in the right 
time and in the right place, if we are truly wiiling to 
be trught by him who is meek and lowly of heart— 
then I believe no contention or strife would rule the 
nation. 

It is my desire that the peaceable spirit of Jesus 
may find place in our hearts, then it would regulate our 
actions, and all would move along together in that 
harmonious rule which we call purity, and deserves 
the name of Golden. Oh! that we withhold not that 
which might do good, but let our light shine, for good 
gifts are given to be a blessing to each other; “ He 
that goeth forth weeping shall come again rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves of peace with him.” 

We have great encourgement both by outward 
testimony and the inspeaking word in our hearts, to 
press forward to do that which our hands find to do, 
not halting or tarrying by the way, lest our purpose 
be injudiciously intercepted—for he who would win 
must keep the eye of his mind unswervingly on that 
Light which never deceives, but will ever be a sure 
abiding place for the weary and tired soul, there to 
find that rest which can never be found elsewhere. 

It seems to me these lessons of impression ought 
to be taught to our children who are looking to us 
for “ bread,” and, oh, that we may be qualified to 
give them something better than a “stone.” I do 
not have reference alone to our families, but on all 
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occasions both public and private, at temperance 
meetings, etc., where an opening offers, in Peter’s 
words, “ be ready at all times to give a reason for the 
hope that is in us to those who ask us.” Then we 
will be fulfilling the mission required of those en- 
dowed with talents which should not be hid under a 
bushel. 

It certainly isa great strength to our spiritual 
needs to be visited by those whose lives are devoted 
to their master’s work and are qualified to hand forth 
that which is nqurishing to many minds who are 
weary of the rugged road over which is their path- 
way. Co WES. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FRIENDS AND EDUCATION. 


ANY have been the controversial writers con- 
cerning the pathway of the Christian, from 

the opening of that era, along down through the 7a- 
rious ages, the present epoch not excepted. Still the 
children of God continue to struggle under the weigh- 
ty burthen, to greater strength, becoming subjects 
immediately under the power ofdivine law, whereby 
they are made perfect through suffering, an eternal 
verity proffered to all that obey without faltering, 
hence there were many faithful servants covenanted 
with God during the lapse of these ages, who were 
permitted to dwell with his chosen flock and partake 
of the good things of his Kingdom. Perhaps no era 
numbered more zealous covenanting sons and daugh- 
tersof the divine Father than that of the 17th cen- 
tury, bearing the appellation of “Friends.” They 
considered themselves under obligations to follow 
virtue, as shown by the divine will, even unto death. 
Among the auxiliaries to this condition of virtue 
was education and discipline under the same influ- 
ence, ingrafting knowledge into their children with 
the purity which Christianity would prescribe. A 
virtuous education in preference to a learned one 
was peculiarly watched and sought for with the youth, 
yet with no condemnation thereof. Barclay nowhere 
condemns the propriety or usefulness of a scholastic 
education. But, mark, “not necessary to make a 
minister of the Gospel.” Penn, equally celebrated 
with Barclay as a scholar, affords in his works abun- 
dant proof of his erudition, and that he was a friend 
to learning cn the principle that it enlarged the un- 
derstanding, but like the rest of his associates he was 
no advocate for learning as a qualification for a min- 
ister of the Gospel. He entreated his wife in a beau- 
tiful letter left her before he embarked on his first 
voyage to America, “ not to be sparing of expense in 
procuring learning for his children.” Let us hearthe 
account which Thomas Ellwood gives of himself in 
his own journal. He says “ when I was a boy I made 
some progress in learning, and that I lost before I 
came to beaman. Nor was I rightly sensible of my 
loss therein, till I came amongst the Quakers; there 
I both saw my loss and lamented it, and applied my- 
self with the utmost diligence at all leisure times to 
recover it, so false I found that charge to be which in 
those times was cast as a reproach upon the Quakers, 
that they despised and decried all human learning 





because they denied it to be essentially necessary to 
a Gospel ministry.” The concerned observer will 
also find that Friends considered that part of a clas- 
sical education with which heathen mythology was 
necessarily connected as objectionable. The histor- 
ian Sewell records the epistle from the Yearly Meet- 
ing in London held by adjournment from the tenth 
day of the Fourth month to the fourteenth of thesame 
inclusive, 1717,to the quarterly and monthly meet- 
ings of Friends in Great Britain and elsewhere, of 
which he says, “ we see by it that they give notice of 
the state of society, recommending love and unity 
among their members, with other christian virtues, 
and especially a good education of their children, be- 
sides other matters which they judge to be meet and 
necessary. So down the glades of time unto the 
present, we find prevailing a fervent concern amongst 
Friends upon the subject of education, that a vigilant 
care be exercised in the establishment of schools for 
the “better preservation of the youth and their ad- 
vancement in piety and virtue.” 

For the casual reader it may be said that at no 
time have Friends undervalued education, except as 
anecessary qualification fora minister of the Gos- 
pel. Here they have made a stand, discriminating 
between what is essential and what is non-essential. 
But it will nowhere be found that they have denied 
that learning contributes to the innocent pleasures of 
life, or that it may be made a subordinate and aux- 
iliary instrument in the promoting of virtue. We 
have acknowledgments from the pen of various 
writers, in each decade, since the advent of Fox and 
his co-laborers, testifying to the regenerating efficacy 
ofthe truth promulgated by Friends, yet many of 
them declaring these essential practices, as “ non-es- 
sential” tothe support thereof. Charges hard to bear. 
But the ingression of our Lord with his eternal law 
to teach non-resistance by example, ever continues 
to so instruct all that are obedient. For “ it is im- 
possible but that offences will come” to the Christian 
organization as well as to the Christian. “The law 
entered that offence might abound. But where sin 
abounded, grace did much more abound.” These 
dispensations of proving are to the effect that it may 
be known who would stand for the truth, and in the 
truth, even though they stand alone in that patience 
and faith as formerly delivered to the Fathers. 

Cuas. A. LUKENS. 
Hoopeston, Ill., Eleventh month 5. 


A great deal of happiness, of a very beautiful and 
lasting kind, may be got in the effort to mentally and 
spiritually grow, and in the effort to distinguish be- 
tween life and its accidents, the man and his circum- 
stances. And that isa source of happiness open to 
every one; for the very poorest man, with the very 
homeliest of occupations, may, out of his poor mate- 


rial, be weaving the lovely pattern of a truly human. 


life. As the outward man decays, the inward man 
may be growing to the measure of the stature of per- 
fect manhood. The winds that buffet and chill may 
blow the voyager into the desired haven; so may the 
adversities of life speed the pilgrim to his ideal and 
his home.—John Page Hopps. 
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“THE HOPE OF THE FUTURE.” 


Sapa phrase as applied to children has a deep sig- 

nificance, that we believe is fully realized in 
this generation, for in no period of the world’s his- 
tory bas there been so much attention paid to their 
mental, physical, and (may we not add) moral and 
spiritual development, as the age through which we 
are now passing. 

If we pause and carefully observe the vast educa- 
tional resources of our own country, its universities, 
colleges, high schools, grammar schools, schools in- 
termediate and primary, even the increasing atten- 
tion given to kindergarten training, one might be 
pardoned for thinking, for a moment at least, that our 
people live only to give scholastic advantages to their 
children. And itis right that it should beso. For 
what nobler purpose can we pursue than to thor- 
oughly equip and mould for good the characters of 
those who are to be the future custodians of our free 
institutions? 

But these will present a fear lest, in our anxiety to 
afford every opportunity for the children, we create 
in them an undue valuation of their own importance. 
In our pride in their superior knowledge, the out- 
come of all these advantages coupled with their own 
ability and application, are not parentsand guardians 
in danger of yielding too much, and requiring too 
little of that respect and honor that is ever dueto the 
wisdom of age that has been chastened by the exper- 





iences of life? Wecannot give experience or wisdom. | 


-These must come with years, but youth can be 
trained to respect and esteem these qualities. 
We have happily outlived that adage of Solomon 
that if we “spare the rod we spoil the child,” yet we 
are firm in the conviction that there is wisdom that 
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will never die in the proverb that “it is good fora | 





man to bear the, yoke in his youth.” For there isa 
happy medium between the severity of the ancient 
rule, and that liberty that so readily assumes the form 
of license to step from the line called “straight.” If 
then there isa demand for more liberty than the 
wisdom of mature years deems advisable, there should 
be a firmness that is immovable to resist it. That 
which we crave for our children both here and here- 
after is true happiness, and in order to realize this 
we should remember that it is unwise to so smooth 
their pathway that they shall have no crosses to 
strengthen and make firm the tissue of character. 
We need not go back to the times of David and Solo- 
mon, tho’ the record of their experience is very val- 
uable, for in every age can be found recorded lives 
whose brightness and lustre were the result of con- 
tinuous struggle. 

As we steadily progress towards a higher civiliza- 
tion our crosses and struggles must necessarily as- 
sume new forms, but let them be met in a heroic 
spirit, and not suffer our youth to allow themselves 
weakly to yield to all the indulgences of a luxurious 
age. There are still enemies to overcome and battles 
to be won for liberty to live a true Christian life, 
that will be gained only by the effort to resist the 
selfish nature, which will grow strong even in the 
noble pursuit of cultivating the intellect. 

Wisdom then is what we most need in this great 
educational work, happy will we beif we know where 
to seek it, and thrice happy if we find and can apply 
it to our need. 


Tue visit of the sub-committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting to the Friends at Crosswicks, N. J., 
is appointed for Eleventh month 30th, and Twelfth 
month Ist., as is stated in the notice elsewhere in 
this issue, signed by our friend Isaac Eyre. (By a 
misapprehension on the part of one of the editors, 
the dates for the conference were erroneously given 
last week.) 


DEATHS. 

BUZBY.—At Gwynedd, Pa., Eleventh month 15th, Su- 
sannah Buzby. 

CARRALL.—Eleventh month 18th, Susan, widow of 
Richard Carrall, in her 78th year; a valued elder of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

DAVIS.—Tenth month 13th, Elizabeth S. Davis, in the 
60th year of her age; a member of Third Haven Monthly 
Meeting. 

PARKER.—In Philadelphia, Eleventh month 16th, 
Catharine, wife of Robert Parker, formerly of Bucks 





| county, aged 88. 


PECKHAM.—On the 28th of Tenth month, 1885, at Pop- 
lar Ridge, Cayuga county, N. Y., of pulmonary consump- 


| tion, Emily Haines Peckham, wife of John Henry Peck- 


ham, in the 28th year of her age. 
of John Searing. 


She was granddaughter 








NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

—A sub-committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing’s Committee on Temperance had an interview 
with the authorities of Fairmount Park, on the 20th 
inst., in reference to the sale of liquor within the 
Park. This is forbidden by law, and in the leases 
made by the Park Commission the power is re- 
reserved te forfeit them if the tenants should sell 
intoxicants. Asa matter of fact, however, liquor is 
sold at several places within the Park, and there is 
little if any attempt to correct it. The sub-commit- 
tee consisted of Edward H. Magill, Charles Kirk, Sa- 
rah Pierce and Lydia A. Schofield. Their interview 
was with the Police Committee of the Commission, 
consisting of Gustavus Remak and others. John 
Welsh, who had interested himselfin making the 
appointment for the interview, was present. The 
Friends presented a petition and afterward verbally 
urged the duty of suppressing the sale. The answer 
of the Committee, substantially, was that they had 
no “ official” knowledge that the liquor was sold, but 
that if any one would bring them evidences to that 
effect, and appear as a prosecuting witness, they 
would then proceed with the case. 


—Several improvements have lately been made 
in and around the meeting-house at Londongrove, 
(Chester Co., Pa.) The portico over the eastern en- 
trance has been replaced by a wide porch, extending 
the whole width cf the house, supported by iron 
posts. The old portico has been erected over the 
southern entrance to the western or men’s apartment. 
The benches in this part ofthe house have been nice- 
ly cushioned, which adds much to the comfort of at- 
tendance. The old wood stoves in the western apart- 
ment are to be disposed of, and will be replaced with 
coal stoves, which will tend to make the house warm- 
er and more comfortable in cold weather. We 
Tenth month 23d. 


—At the recent session of Abington Quarterly 
Meeting, held at Byberry, the question which had 
been laid over from the sitting at Gwynedd, in 
Eighth month, again came up of appointing a Quar- 
terly Meeting Committee on Temperance Work. 
The women’s branch haye such a committee, and 
have asked the men to codperate with them. The 
conclusion was minuted by men’s meeting, that way 
did not open at this time for the appointment. 


—Our friend Margafetta Walton, who had been 
engaged for some weeks in visiting meetings, belong- 
ing to New York Yearly Meeting, returned on the 
14th inst. to Pennsylvania, and later, to her home in 
Chester country. She spoke in the meeting at Gwyn- 
edd on the 15th. 

—Farmington Quarterly Meeting was held at 
Farmington, N. Y.,on 11th month 14th, with about 
the usual number in attendance. Among those pres- 
ent were Nicholas and Charity Clapp, and William 
W. and Charlotte W. Cocks, of Mendon. The meet- 
ing opened with supplication, and very appropriate 
remarks were made by Wm. G. Barker and others in 
regard to the state of our Society. The temperance 
question also enlisted the attention of the meeting. 
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On the day of the public meeting, 5th of the 
week, (and 5th, also, of the month), there were near- 
ly the same number in attendance as the day before, 
—the gallery not so well filled, but more apparently 
in the body of the house. John J. Cornell spoke at 
length, and was followed by a Friend of the other 
branch of the Society, from North Carolina, in a live- 
ly discourse ; when the meeting closed. C. 
Mendon Centre, N. Y. 


—Our friend, Dr. Jacob H. Way, who had in- 
tended, (as was mentioned by a notice in INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL), to go South, some weeks ago, 
found himself toounwell to attempt the journey, and 
has since been severely ill at his home in Atlantic 
City. He was removed, however, on the 17th inst., 
to his sister's home at Christiana, Pa., and suffered 
no injury, apparently, from the trip. 


—<A private letter from our friend Jonathan W. 
Plummer, of Chicago, dated 20th inst., says: “I had 
hoped to write for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
before this, but have not yet recruited sufficiently to 
attempt it. My trip South was short, but gave me 
opportunity to see and address briefly the students of 
Fisk University, at Nashville, Tenn., during an after- 
noon hour set apart for devotion ; also to meet a lit 
tle group in a country chapel near Knoxville, at a 
meeting appointed by Joseph Schofield, a Friend for- 
merly from Indiana, and now living near Knoxville. 
In each case the simply presented truth, as seen by 
us, Was warmly received, as I believe it would be al- 
most anywhere, if it was intelligently stated, and 
sectarian feeling was not aroused.” 


—Friends at Germantown meeting, (Philadel- 
phia), have been lately holding an after-meeting con- 
ference. On the 8th inst., Leedom Sharp read a pa- 
per upon the temperance question, which elicited an 
interesting discussion; on the 15th inst., Rachel W. 
Hillborn read an essay, intended to develop a view 
of the essential principles of Friends; and on the 
22d, Joseph Wharton spoke extemporaneously in the 
the conference, discussing the elements of religious 
faith as found in the different religious bodies. 

—The visiting sub-committee, (of the Y. M. Com- 
mittee), for Providence, in Concord Quarter, paid 
the third of its series of visits to that meeting, on the 
15th inst., and pursued its work there with much sat- 
isfaction in the after-meeting conference. The gath- 


ering was the largest yet held, the seats on the wo- 


men’s side being insufficient to accommodate women 
Friends. The members of the committee in attend- 
ance were Edmund Webster, Samuel 8. Ash, and 
Clement M. Biddle. 


—The sub-committte to visit Darby meeting,— 
Samuel 8. Ash and 8. Robinson Cvale,—expect to 
hold an informal conference with Friends of that 
meeting, at the house of Clement M. Biddle, (near 
Darby), on Second-day evening next, the 30th inst. 

He who with good gifts most is blest, 
Or stands for God above the rest, 
Let him so think,—“ To serve the dear, 
The lowlier children, I am here.” 
—Jean Ingelow. 
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SWARTHMORE. 


Tue foundations for the new observatory have been 
built, and will now be left until spring, when the 
building will be completed. The site chosen for it is 
on the lawn, nearly east of the college building. 
Meantime, the lens, (six-inch), will be made by Alvan 
Clark & Sons, at Cambridgeport, Mass., and the ap- 
paratus has been ordered of Warner & Swazey, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. William J. Hall, Superintendentat 
Swarthmore, accompanied by Morgan Bunting, (who 
has prepared the plans for the observatory building), 
made a visit to Cleveland, last week, to see the 
makers of the apparatus, and especially to inspect 
their plan of constructing the movable dome, inside 
of which the telescope is placed. A dome of 12 feet 
diameter, constructed for use by the great Lick Ob- 
servatory of California, practically as a model, isnow 
set up and in operation at Warner & Swazey’s 
works, and the plan of its construction appears to be 
a very great improvement over the domes in use at 
most of the observatories of the different colleges. 
The usual experience is that these revolve with dif- 
ficulty, requiring considerable power for the purpose, 
and the shutter out of which the telescope is pointed 
often gets out of order. The one shown at Cleveland 
revolves very easily, indeed, the pressure of a single 
pound weight setting it in motion; and the judg- 
ment of the visitors was that Swarthmo*e would se- 
cure an excellent apparatus under the arrangement 
that has been made. 

Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson’s lecture on Protec- 
tion, on the evening of the 20th, was heard by the 
college classes, and a small group of visitors, in the 
Alumni room. It was an animated and earnest treat- 
ment of the subject, and was heard with attention, 
many expressions of pleasure being’heard at the 
close. 


An interesting reunion of graduates of the Provi- 
dence, R. I., High School was held in that city, on 
the 13th inst., at which an address was delivered by 
Prof. William H. Appleton, of Swarthmore, in place 
of President Magill, who had originally expected to 
do so. Prof. Appleton referred with considerable 
fulness to many of the educational topics which are 
now under discussion. We give elsewhere.an ex- 
tract upon literature as a means of culture. 

President Magill delivered his lecture on the Val- 
ue of a College Education, in the meeting-house at 
West Chester, on the evening of the 2lst. He was 
attentively heard by a good audience. 

The hour of assembling at the Swarthmore Meet- 
ing, on First-day mornings, has been changed to 
10.45 a. m., to accommodate Friends who may come 
from Philadelphia in the train leaving Broad street 
at 9.50 a. m. 


But very late in life, and that after experiencing 
many trials,a man learns to sympathize with a fallen, 
feeble brother, to help him without inwardly enjoy- 
ing his own goodness and strength, to humbly un- 
derstand and appreciate the naturalness, nay, the 
unavoidableness, of committing a wrong sometimes. 
—Turgeneff. 





FROM MT. PLEASANT, 8. C. 


LETTER from Abby D. Monroe, the teacher in 
charge of the school at Mt. Pleasant, S. C., da- 

ted on the 11th inst., says: We commenced school on 
the 9th inst., in the Methodist church, after having 
some repairing done to make it as comfortable as pos- 
sible. It does a great deal better than nothing, and 
I am glad to have this place to flee to, but it is very 
inconvenient, and cannot be well heated when the 


weather is colder, as there is no chimney ; we shall - 


have to run the stove-pipe out of the window on the 
side of the house. But we shall do the best we can, 
as the colored folks always say,—till we can do bet- 
ter. 

I found that Miss Larned had already consulted 
one or two persons in regard to getting the lumber 
apart and the débris removed, preparatory to build- 
ence They commenced the work to-day. I 
never saw such a complete wreck. There isn’t even 
a bench or desk left whole; and the lumber is so 
twisted and broken that very little—much less than 
I expected—can be used. It may be considered a to- 
tal loss. It isa sickening sight to me. About half 
—perhaps more than half—of the books were saved, 
but no slates. 

The school is larger than is usual at its commence- 
ment. The children went in on Second-day morn- 
ing, took their seats, though it was as uncomfortable 
as you could think, and went about their work just 
as if they had always been accustomed to the place. 
They have well learned the lesson of patience under 
difficulties. We are having delightful weather—very 
favorable to our situation. I do hope the funds will 
come in, so we can begin our building assoon as pos- 
sible. 

The storm destroyed the cotton crop entirely, in 
this vicinity—just whipped the cotton out ofthe 
pods, and beat it into the ground. You ought to 
hear the colored people describe it. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
MILTON’S PARADISE LOST, 

Editors of INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

I REGRET to see that some Friend objects to the 
reading of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” in the new 
“Swarthmore Circle,” at West Chester. It is not nec- 
essary that we adopt the views ofall writers with whose 
works we become familiar. Would the friend restrict 
the reading of our members to works of our own—or 
those only in which our own views are taught? Is 
it not desirable to become familiar with the various 
phases of human thought both in the present and the 
past, and especially as expressed by those who are 
regarded as the great masters of our English speech? 
If our principles are rightly founded they surely can- 
not be shaken by becoming familiar with the views 
and principles of others. Rather will they thus 
come to rest on a more secure foundation. I observe 
with pleasure and satisfaction that “ W.” has himself 
read the great work referred to, and that he has not 
been shaken thereby in his views as to the principles 
which are the foundation of our religious Society. 











— 





That the members of the “Swarthmore Circle,” in 
making themselves familiar with the great works of 
our English writers, may have a like experience, is 
my hope and belief. E. H. M. 
Eleventh month 23d. 


“ REFORMED HEBREW” VIEWS. 


HE “ National Rabbinical Convention ” of the Re- 
formed Hebrew Church, was held at Pittsburg 
on the 17th inst. Our readers will probably be inter- 
ested in certain points of the declaration of principles 
adopted by the convention, as given helow. They 
are the views, it must be noted, not of the old, or 
“ orthodox ” Hebrews, but of a body which has or- 
ganized separately : 

In view of the wide divergence of opinion, of con- 
flicting ideas of Judaism, we, as representatives of 
reform Judaism in America, in continuation of the 
work begun at Philadelphia in 1869, unite upon the 
following principles : 

1. We recognize in every religion an attempt to 
grasp the infinite, and in every smode, source, or book 
of revelation held sacred in any religious system the 
consciousness of the indwelling of Godin man. We 
hold that Judaism presents the highest conception of 
the God idea as tanght in our Holy Scriptures, and 
deve oped and spiritualized by the Jewish teachers 
in accordance with the moral and philosophical pro- 
gress of their respective ages. We maintain that 
Judaism has preserved and defended, amidst contin- 
ual struggles and trials and under forced isolation, 
this God idea, as the central religious truth for the 
human race. 

2. We recognize in the Bible the record of the 
consecration of the Jewish people to its mission as 
priest of the one God, and value it as the most potent 
instrument of religious and moral instruction. We 
hold that the modern discoveries of scientific research 
in the domains of nature and history are not antago- 
nistic to the doctrines of Judaism, the Bible reflect- 
ing the primitive ideas of its own age and at times 
clothing its conception of divine providence and jus- 
tice dealing with man in miraculous narrative. 

3. We recognize in the Mosaic legislation a system 
of training the Jewish people for its mission during 
its national life in Palestine, and to-day we accept as 
binding only the moral laws, and maintain only such 
ceremonies as elevate and sanctify our lives, but re- 
ject such as are not adapted to the views and habits 
of modern civilization. 

4. We hold that all such Mosaic and rabbinical laws 
as regulate diet, priestly purity, and dress originated 
in ages and under the influence of ideas altogether 
foreign to our present mental and spiritual state. 
They fail to impress the modern Jew with a spirit of 
priestly holiness; their observance in our days is apt 
rather to obstract than to further modern spiritual 
elevation. 

5. We recognize in the modern era of universal 
culture of heart and intellect the approaching of the 
realization of Israel’s great Messianic hope for the es- 
tablishment of the kingdom of truth, justice, and 
peace among all men. We consider ourselves no 
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longer a nation but a religious community, and there- 
fore expect neither a return to Palestine nor a sacrifi- 
cial worship under the sons of Aaron, nor the resto- 
ration of any of the laws concerning the Jewish 
state. 

6. We recognize in Judaism a progressive religion, 
ever striving to be in accord with the postulates of 
reason. We are convinced of the utmost necessity of 
preserving the historical identity with our great past. 
Christianity and Islam being daughter religions of 
Judaism, we appreciate their providential mission to 
and in the spreading of Monotheistic and moral 
truth. We acknowledge that the spirit of broad 
humanity of our age is our ally and the fulfilment of 
our mission, and therefore we extend the hand of 
fellowship to all who operate with us in the estab- 
lishment of the reign of truth in its righteousness 
among men. t 

7. We reiissert. the doctrine of Judaism, that the 
soul of man is immortal, grounding this belief on 
the divine nature of the human spirit, which forever 
finds bliss in righteousness and misery in wicked- 
ness. We reject, as ideas not rooted in Judaism, the 
beliefs both in bodily resurrection and in Gehenna 
and Eden (hell and paradise) as abodes for ever- 
lasting punishment and reward. 

8. In full accord with the spirit of Mosaic legisla- 
tion, which strives to regulate the relation between 
rich and poor, we deem it our duty to participate in 
the great task of modern times to solve, on the basis 
of justice and righteousness, the problems presented 
by the contrasts and evils of the present organiza- 
tion of society. 


,NGLISH LITERATURE AND CULTURE: 

W* must know in these days something of many 

subjects. Many persons have a sort of holy 
horror at the thought of being superficial. They will 
have nothing to do with a subject because they have 
not time to follow it out to complete mastery. I 
think this is a mistake. Let us distinguish between 
an elementary and a superficial knowledge. 

We may well feel appalled in these days at the 
limitless realms open to human study. It was said 
of Leibnitz that he drove all the sciences abreast. 
But could he do it to-day? What incessant toil is 
now needed to make the scholar in a single depart- 
ment. Witha vastly greater range of studies be- 
fore us than formerly, it seems as though we had even 
less time at our disposal. 

It is these demands of our modern life that goad 
men on so mercilessly in the pursuit of wealth. With 
the acquisition of enormous wealth by a very con- 
siderable number of men, luxurious living has ap- 
peared in our great cities ona scale without precedent 
in our past. Hence ambition of those below to rise 
to the same fortunate position. Hence the race for 
wealth. Men capable of higher things give all their 
thought to business. There is an end of “ plain liv- 
ing, high thinking.” There is little room for senti- 
ment—there is an end to poetry. No wonder men 
have prayed for deliverance. 


~ -‘1Address at Providence, R. 1, by Prof. Appleton, of Swarth. 
more. 
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Naw, let us each endeavor, so far as our influence 
reaches, to give men and women higher aims than 
the mere acquisition of wealth. Open to them those 
ineffable sources of pleasure to be found in nature, in 
art, in literature, in intellectual pursuits. Instruct 
them, as Wordsworth says, 


How the mind of man becomes 
A thousand times more beautiful than the earth 
On which he dwells; above this frame of things 
In beauty exalted, as it is itself 
Of quality and fabric more divine. 


How can this work be more surely done than by 
giving the young a training which shall lead them on 
to the highest and truest culture. But what is cul- 
ture? 

We have heard a good deal in these last days 
about it. But I am nog aware that any one has been 
able satisfactorily to define it. I have myself no in- 
tention to attempt any precise definition of the much 
discussed word. I should feel as much at a loss as 
the fellow in Shakespeare with his word “ accommo- 
dated:” “ Accommodated, that is when a man is, as 
they say, accommodated, or when a man is being, 
whereby a’ may be thought to be accommodated, 
which is an excellent thing.” So, my friends, we 
shall probably all agree, at least, that culture is “an 
excellent thing.” But though at a loss for exact de- 

‘ finition, yet we all have some notions upon the sub- 
ject, and I believe that thoughtful people are more 
nearly in accord with regard to it than has been sup- 
posed. We must now study in many directions. We 
must know something of many subjects if we would 
keep pace with the age. No one would wish now to 
give culture too narrow limitations. The time has 
gone by when we can claim for any single study that 


it alone is capable of giving true culture. Still, in 
spite of this, it must now be borne in mind that there 


are some things which cannot be neglected, whatever 
else is passed by. Some things which more than 
others tend to the highest culture. We must not ne- 
glect the esthetic, the spiritual side of our nature. 
The love of the beautiful must be cultivated, and in 
no way can this be better accomplished than by the 
study of noble literature, and firstand foremost must 
be recognized the claims upon each one of us of the 


literature of our native language. No study in the | 


fields of science, however important, however attrac- 


| 
| 





tive, can take the place of this. No more can mere | 


linguistic study. It is the study of literature which 
I now urge. In the past the mistake has been too 
often made in the study of the Greek and Latin class- 
ics, that the noble text of great authors has been 
treated as mere material for the illustration of rules 
of grammar. Students have too often, in the discus- 
sion of points of minute scholarship, lost sight of the 
treasures of wisdom and poetry which lay open be- 
fore them. Let us not carry the same mistake into 
the study of our English classics. 

Far be it from me to disparage accurate scholar- 
ship or to ignore the importance of suitable attention 
to detail. But let us not treat the immortal page of 
Shakespeare or Milton as a mere corpus vile, for dis- 
section at the hands of grammatical pedantry. 





THE SIFTING OF PETER. 
N St. Luke’s Gospel we are told 
How Peter in the days of old 
Was sifted : 
And now, though ages intervene 
Sin is the same while time and scene 
Are shifted. 


Satan desires us great and small, 

As wheat to sift us, and we all 
Are tempted : 

Not one, however rich or great 

Is by his station or estate 
Exempted. 


No house so safely guarded is 
But he, by some device of his 
Can enter: 
No heart hath armor so complete 
But he can pierce with arrows fleet 
Its centre. 


For all at last the cock will crow 
Who hear the warning voice but go 
Unheeding, 
Till thrice and more they have denied 
The man of sorrows, crucified 
And bleeding. 


One look of that pale suffering face 

Will make us feel that deep disgrace 
Of weakness 

Weshall be sifted till the strength 

Of self-conceit be changed at length 
To meekness. 


Wounds of the soul though healed will ache 

The reddening scars remain and make 
Confession : 

Lost innocence returns no more, 

We are not what we were before 
Transgression. 


But noble souls, through dust and heat 
Rise from disaster and defeat 

The stronger: 
And conscious still of the divine 
Within them, lie on earth supine 

No longer. 


H. W. LONGFELLOw. 


THE HEALER. 


1O stood of old, the holy Christ 


Amidst the suffering throng ; 
With whom His lightest touch sufficed 
To make the weakest strong. 


That healing gift He lends to them 


Who use it in His name; 


The power that filled His garment’s hem 


Is evermore the same, 


Forlo! in human hearts unseen, 


The Healer dwelleth still, 


And they who make His temples clean 


The best subserve His will. 


The holiest task by heaven decreed, 


An errand all divine, 


The burden of our common need 


To render less, is thine. 








The paths of pain are thine. Go forth 
With patience, trust, and hope ; 
The suffering of a sin-sick earth 
Shall give thee ample scope. 


Beside the unveiled mysteries 
Of life and death, go stand 

With guarded lips and reverent eyes, 
And pure of heart and hand. 


So shalt thou be with power endued 
From Him who went about 

The Syrian hillsides doing good 
And casting demons out. 


That Good Physician liveth yet, 
Thy Friend and Guide to be ; 
The Healer by Gennesaret 
Shall walk the round with thee. 


Joun G. WHITTIER in the Liberia Advocate. 


DR. HOLMES TO THE BLIND. 


““ i friends, left darkling in the long eclipse 

That veils the noon-day—you whose finger-tips 

A meaning in these ridgy leaves can find 

Where ours go stumbling, senseless, helpless, blind, 

This wreath of verse, how dare I offer you 

To whom the garden’s choicest gifts are due? 

The hues of all its glowing beds are ours— 

Shall you not claim its sweetest-smelling flowers ? 


“ Nay, those I have I bring you; at their birth 
Life’s cheerful sunshine warmed the grateful earth ; 
If my rash boyhood dropped some idle seeds, 
And here and there you light on saucy weeds 
Among the fairer growths, remember still 

Song comes of grace and not of human will: 

We get a jarring note when most we try, 

Then strike the chord we know not how or why. 
Our stately verse with too aspiring art 

Oft overshoots and fails to reach the heart, 
While the rude rhyme one human throb endears 
Turns grief to smiles and softens mirth to tears. 


“ Kindest of critics, ye whose fingers read, 

From nature’s lesson learn the poet’s creed ; 

The queenly tulip flaunts in robes of flame, 

The way-side seedling scarce a tint may claim, 
Yet may the lowliest leaflets that unfold 

A dew-drop fresh from Heaven’s own chalice hold.” 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 
Boston, 1885. 


It costs more to neglect our duties than to accom- 
plish them.—A. E. Dickinson. 





Error is commonly based upon some truth; and 
one of two methods is generally employed in dealing 
with this partnership of truth and falsehood. Some 
men extend a kindly protection to the error for the 
sake of the truth at its foundation; others strike 
ruthlessly at the error without caring how the truth 
at its basis may fare. Neither of these is the wisest 
way. It is better first to draw the dividing line be- 
tween the primal truth and the superincumbent 
falsehood, so that all men may see it. The chances 
are that then you will have no need to attack the er- 
ror; for few care to defend an error which they see 
to be divorced from the truth.—S. S. Friend. 
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HOW TO STUDY HISTORY. 

T has always seemed to me very creditable to the 
brains of children that they are apt to rebel 
against the study of history as it is usually presented 
to them. Why should any boy orgirl sincerely wish 
to know in which Olympiad the victory of Corcebus 
took place, or whether Ottoman was or was not the 
son of Ortogrul? When the witty Madame du Chat- 
elet owned to Voltaire her profound indifference as 
to this last point, he did not reprove her, but rather 
praised her. He told her that she was quite right in 
her indifference, but that if history could only be 
taught as it should be—with the really unimportant 
names and dates left out, and those only retained 
which really throw light on manners or great events 
—history would then become for her the most inter- 
esting of all studies. Then, when Voltaire himself 
wrote history, he carried out his own theories, and 

laid the foundation of the modern school. 
There still remain among us many educational in- 


| stitutions where historic teaching means only a list 


of names, or a complex chart, or “ River of Time.” 
A graduate of a Boston grammar school once told me 
that she was required in her school days to put on 
paper every date that occurred in the portion of 
Worcester’s History studied by the class. On a large 
sheet she made five columns of these dates; she 
then learned them by heart so thoroughly that she 
could repeat them backward, and at the age of twen- 


| ty-two she had forgotten every one. 


Warned by experience, when she herself became 
a high-school teacher, she adopted a wholly different 
plan. Taking the successive periods, she gave her 
pupils in each case a few outlines and a few dates 
from the manual. Then she gave a few questions, of 
which they were to learn the answers for themselves 
in such books as they could find in the school libra- 
ry or elsewhere. They were to bring to her all the 
light they could obtain; she was to add whatever 
she had. From time to time wider examinations 
This method often led to. 
prolonged study of particular points. Thus the Ref- 
ormation occupied one paragraph in the manual 
they used, but to that one paragraph her class de- 
voted six lessons. The pupils eagerly discussed ey- 
ery point of the Reformation, talking it over—Prot- 
estants and Catholics together—with perfect free- 
dom, and at the end of the time they passed a writ- 
ten examination that amazed her. 

Nor did the benefit end here. Her pupils found 
their love of books rapidly develop when the charm 
of a special investigation was offered to them, and 
one young girl told her, several years later, that her 
whole intellectual activity dated from this course of 
lessons, and that whereas she had before been con- 
tent with an exclusive diet of Mrs. Southworth’s 
novels, she had ever since demanded better food. 

I am aware that I am suggesting nothing new to 
teachers of experience. I am aware also of the ob- 
stacles to any course that demands original research 
on the part of pupils. But, after all, it is only this 
flavor of original research, on however small a scale, 
that.makes history take any real root in the mind 
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and a single period or event explored in this way 
fixes the very facts more vividly on the mind than 
if they had been learned by heart from a neat little 
compendium, all conveniently arranged beforehand 
by somebody else. 

Of course, history can no more be learned without 
names and dates than a body can exist without a 
skeleton. But the driest anatomist does not serious- 
ly maintain that the skeleton is the body, and that 
flesh and blood have no business to exist. Yet the 
anatomical teacher of history does believe this, and 
grows indignant when you ask that his department 
should consistof anything but bones. For myself, 
I believe in the bones—in their place. No person 
should be permitted to take the picturesque and ro- 
mantic part of any period without a perfectly connected 
framework of dates for its vertebral skeleton. But a 
few dates will answer for this, and the fewer they 
are the more likely they will be to remain in the 
mind. It is better to learn only twenty of these, and 
carry them through life, than to be able to repeat 
five columns backward when you are sixteen, and to 
have forgotten them all when you are twenty-two. 

If the principle applies to young people at school, 
it applies still more to those who, having left school, 
are reading by themselves or with a teacher. There 
is no young person, I believe, who could advantage- 
ously read through Gibbon’s “ Rome,” as a whole, or 
even through Bancroft’s “ United States.” But let 
the student take some very simple outline of facts, 
and proceed to throw light on it for himself, and it 
will soon prove interesting. How dry is Worcester’s 
brief narrative ofthe settlement of Massachusetts, 
for instance. But read with it the journals of the 
Colonists, as given in Young’s “Chronicles of the 
Pilgrims ” and “Chronicles of Massachusetts,” and 
throw upon these the sidelights obtained through 
poetry and fiction, through Whittier’s “Margaret 
Smith’s Journal,” Mrs. Childs’ “ Hobomok,” Long- 
fellow’s “Miles Standish,” and Motley’s “Merry 
Mount.” When you have ended, the whole period 
has become a picture in your mind, and the most 
thoughtful and serious discussion of it by Bancroft or 
Palfrey finds you with a prepared and intelligent 
mind, if you have the time to give to it. And if period 
after period could be followed up in the same spirit, 
history would become for youa study of absorbing 
interest and inexhaustible in its themes. 

It may be said that some of these books are 
“light reading.” They are light reading in the very 
best sense if they throw light on what else would be 
dark. I do not believe in the theory that only what 
is disagreeable is healthy, but hold that labor itself 
is most useful when it is applied with a will, and not 
against one’s will. “ What interests is remembered,” 
was one of the favorite maxims of Horace Mann. 
There is no danger of anyone’s acquiring any great 
range of historic knowledge without corresponding 
toil; but it is possible so to lay the foundation of 
knowledge, that later toil shall be a delight, and the 
habit of study its own exceeding great reward.— 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


O Lord, I most cheerfully commit all unto thee.—Fénélon. 
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VEGETABLE DUST. 

UT the dust which constitutes the chief part of 

the red fog of the Atlantic, the sea-dust of the 
Northern seas, and the sirocco-dust of South Europe, 
is neither cosmic nor volcanic, though it, too, has 
traveled great distances. 

Vessels, hundreds of miles from land, haye been at 
times enveloped for days in a fog consisting of brick- 
red or cinnamon-colored dust, which covered the sails 
and rigging with a thick coat, and rendered the air 
so hazy that no vessel which was more than a quarter 
of a mile off could be distinguished even at midday. 
Off St. Jago, during certain months of the year, a very 
fine dust is almost constantly failing, which, says Mr. 
Darwin, roughens and slightly injures astronomical 
instruments, hurts the eyes, dirties everything on 
board, and at times falls so thickly that vessels have 
been known to run ashore owing to the obscurity, 
and are recommend to avoid the passage between Cape 
Verd and the Archipelago. Considerable quantities 
continued to fall upon the ‘ Beagle’ when she was 
between three and four hundred miles from shore, 
some of the variously colored transparent particles 
being a thousandth part of an inch square, few larger, 
and the greater part consisting of fine powder. On 
the succeeding days, as the vessel proceeded on her 
way, the dust became so fine that it could be collected 
only onadamp sponge; but it has been known to 
fall on vessels 1,000 and even 1,600 miles from any 
land. 

From the direction of the wind, and the fact that 
the dust falls during those months when the har- 
mattan raises clouds of it high in the air, and blows 
from the northwest shores of Africa, it was at first 
naturally concluded that the dust wasall African too. 
The mineral part of it, no doubt, may beso; but on 
examination it was found that the great part of the 
dust was organic, and consisted mainly of those min- 
ute, flint-cased forms of plant-life known as diatoms, 
which exist in almost all water—salt, fresh, or brack- 
ish. Further examination also revealed the singular 
fact that, though the dust came directly from Africa, 
of all the many different organic forms none were 
peculiar to Africa, and all but two belonged to fresh 
water families ; and it has since been proved that all 
the organic portion of the dust, whether it fell at Cape 
Verd, Malta, Genoa, Lyons, or in the Tyrol, has come 
from the south side of the equator, and has been 
transported from the banks of the Orinoco and 
Amazon. When, however, we find that particles of 
mineral matter one-thousandth part of an inch square 
can be carried three or four hundred miles, and that 
a narrow strip of vegetable substance something more 
than half an inch long, and the twelfth part of an 
inch wide, clearly belonging to some topical tree, has 
been carried more than 1,200 miles from any coast 
where it could have grown, we wonder less at the 
long journeys taken by these minute one-celled 
plants, 41,000,000,000 of which occupy only one cubic 
inch of space, and weigh but 220 grains.—~Selected. 


Our true knowledge is to know our own ignorance. 
Our true strength is to know our own weakness.— 
(harles Kingsley. 


ANECDOTE OF ANTHONY BENEZET. 
INDRED minds soon become acquainted, and 
where virtuous principle governs, this acquaint- 
ance is productive of beneficial effects. Perfect love 
is above the formality of what is called polite breed- 
ing. It finds its way to the heart in actions that 
speak more impressively than the most studied elo- 
quence. 

When Anthony Benezet was about preparing for 
the press his ‘‘Remarks on the Use and Abuse of 
Spirituous Liquors,’ Jacob Lindley first became 
known in the yearly meeting by an energetic testi- 
mony, which he delivered on that subject. As he 
was then a young man he sat far back in the house. 
When the sitting closed, Anthony Benezet, whose 
benevolent mind had responded to Jacob’s communi- 
cation, was very earnest to speak to him, and leaving 
his elder acquaintance he made his way through the 
crowd to give Jacob an invitation to dine with him. 

As Jacob was much of a stranger in the city as 
well as to Anthony, the latter directed him to wait 
till he had spoken to some other friends, after which 
he would pilot him to his house. He did so and ap- 
peared to give particular attention to his new guest, 
for as soon as dinner was over he took him intoa 
private room and told him of the great unity he had 
with histestimony on the subject of spiritous liquors, 
and further informed him that he had been writing 
a book on the subject, which he intended to publish. 
He then requested Jacob Lindley to put on paper his 
views and remarks on the subject, and they should 
have a place in his work—furnishing him with pen 
and ink for that purpose. Jacob during tbis conver- 
sation was deeply impressed with a sense of his own 
littleness, and marveled at the condescension and 
kindness as well as freedom and warmth of affection 
manifested by his elder friend, who till now had been 
a stranger to him. Finding Anthony’s importunity 
to have his written views pressing upon him, he ex- 
cused himself by saying he was no scribe nor theson 
of ascribe; that although he felt a deep concern and 
testimony on this subject, vet he could not then write 
his sentiments and views, nor did he wish to appear 
in print. 

Thus a friendship was formed between these kin- 
dred minds that was lasting as :ife, and which was 


not dissolved by death—From Friends’ Miscellany, 
Vol. II. 


WOMEN IN GERMANY. 

N a recent letter Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, who 

is visiting in Wiesbaden, Germany, says, that 
which most impresses the American stranger as the 
greatest contrast between his own country and this 
is the amount of hard labor performed by women. 
All sorts of farm work is done by them, and the 
amount of walking they do in the course of their 
lives is almost incredible. The people who work the 
land do not live upon it, but rather in little hamlets 
of crowded houses and narrow streets; then they 
walk to and from their gardens or farms, which may 
be as many as six milesaway. The milk-women that 
bring your milk to the door, either carry it on their 
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heads with a corresponding can in each hand, or, if 
more well-to-do, haul in a cart with the help of a 
large dog. I have seen women at least 75 to 80 years 
of age working in the vineyards, carrying immense 
baskets of compost on their heads. But the most 
curious phase of this servitude is the position of the 
maid-servant in the family. 

For example, if a gentleman is expected home, 
unless the family keep a coachman, a maid-servant is 
often sent to the depot to meet him and carry home 
his luggage, though the man may be perfectly strong 
and healthy. In the evening after a concert or the- 
atre, the streets are thronged with maid-servants, at- 
tending their masters or mistresses, as the case may 
be. A lady may not go alone to any of these places, 
though it is perfectly proper for her to be“ pro- 
tected ” by a maid-servant of 16 while she herself 
may be 60. The members of the orchestra saunter 
along smoking and chatting while young girls carry 
their instruments, overcoats, etc. Theaverage wages 
of the best of servants is only $5a month. Thus 
women are the cheapest of all kinds of labor. Yet 
the family life of the people seems to be on the whole 
a joyousone. While the poor man does not deny his 
wife and children the privilege of working by his 
side, on the other hand they share with him his 
pleasures, whatever and wherever they are, so that 
a “man of a family” here is known by the presence 
of that family, and he does not seem to have any 
haunts that are closed tothem. The German as he 
now is presents the strangest combination of hard 
brute-force and finest sentiment. For example, a 
tradesmen or hotel porter will play the piano or vio- 
lin with all the delicacy and sentiment of the most 
refined. He is familiar with poetry, particularly his 
own poets, and is often quite a linguist beside. The 
love of pictures is as universal as in Italy, and 
yet a man will point to the hideous scars on his face, 
received while fighting at college, with all the pride 
and satisfaction of an artist pointing out the finest 
bit of coloring or drawing. Military discipline is the 
order of the day everywhere, especially in the boys’ 
schools. The teachers beat the boys, and the boys 
beat each other. This, the Germans tell you, is the 
only way in which boys can be taught to be manly, 
and to defend themselves.—Selected. 


THE EARLY HOME OF FLORENCE NIGHT- 
INGALE. 

HERE is no more picturesque spot in the whole 

of the Peak district of Derbyshire than Lea 
Hurst, the early home of Miss Florence Nightingale, 
not even Haddon or Hardwick, Belsover or Heveril’s 
fortalice at Castleton, with their ancient glory, or 
Chatsworth, with its bewildering modern magnifi- 
cence. Lea Hurst, regarded as a building, might be- 
long to Tudor days, so quaint are its square-headed, 
mullioned windows, its clustering chimney-stacks, 
its high-peaked gables, its projecting oriel, sur- 
mounted by balustrade and battlement, its reposeful 
terrace and lawn, the whole tree-shaded and ivy- 
draped. It issomewhat disappointing to the artistic 
sense to be told that this time-toned-looking build- 
ing of ancient architecture dates from the present 
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century. But if the house were not picturesque and 
ideal in itself,it would still be worth climbing up 
the steep wooden scaur from Whatstandwell (‘ Hot 


Stannel”), or Cromford, to behold the diversified | 


view of the Derwent Valley which Lea Hurst com- 
mands. .There is nothing more pictorial in this pan- 
oramic shire. Lea Hurst stands on a bold bluff, but 
higher hills are above and around it. It overlooks a 
deep and devious valley, where other valleys meet 
to diverge. Let usstand at the gateway which di- 
vides the hall gardens from the belt of green park,a 
quaint gateway that invites the artist to steal its lich- 
ened steps, its moss-grown columns, with their orbs 
of stone, into his sketch-book. From this Pisgah-like 
plateau we look around. Behind us to the south- 
east rises the comb-like mass of Crich Cliff, tower- 
crowned, its limestone bulk now glistening white 
and anon grey, as sun and shadow play with the pic- 
ture. Opposite, rising from the rocky gorge where the 
Derwent plashes voicefully over its mossy boulders, 
between steep and hanging banks, the woods of Al- 
derwasley (“ Arrerslee” ) climb dark and thick to 
the sky-line. The eye follows this hilly ridge to 
Cromford and Matlock,with all the beauty of blended 
wood and water, hall and hamlet, hilland dale, grace 
of green park and gleam of grey tor, that these names 
suggest. Closer on hand, and sheltering Lea Hurst 
from the north, are the mountain hamlets of Lea and 
Holloway (“Howy”). Not readily does the en- 
tranced eye take in theinfiniterange of this picture, 
exquisite at all times and in every season. 

But what lends to Lea Hurst an enchantment that 
neither architectural harmony nor landscape loveli- 
ness can confer is its personal and human interest. 
The law of association has linked this quaint home 
and poetic country with the life and labors of one of 
England’s “ uncrowned queens ;” and were the house 
gaunt and nngainly, and the scenery wanting in poet- 
ic grandeur,Lea Hurst would still be the haunt of pil- 
grims. As Longfellow, in a prose passage, has ex- 
pressed it: “ Even scenes unlovely in themselves be- 


come clothed in beauty waen illuminated by the im- | 


agination, as faces in themselves not beautiful become 
so by the expression of thought and feeling.” The 
genius and goodness of Miss Florence Nightingale 


have consecrated Lea Hurst, just as William Shakes- | 


peare has consecrated the half-timbered house of his 
home at Stratford-on-Avon, Wordsworth, Rydal 
Mount; Burns, his Ayrshire cottage; Sir Walter 
Scott, Abbotsford; Tom Moore, his retreat at May- 
field; Charles Dickens, Gads Hill; and Charlotte 


Bronté, that isolated moorland parsonage at Haworth. | 


—Cassell’s Family Magazine for December. 


We are to know that we are never without a pi- 
lot. When we know not how to steer and dare not 
hoist a sail, we can drift. The current knows the way 


though we do not. ... The ship of .heaven guides | 


itself and will not accept a wooden rudder.— Emerson. 





Reason in man, instead of rejecting all that is 
deep and mysterious, cannot be satisfied without 
mysteries ; reason requires truths which are above it- 
self, just as the eye delights in looking upon an im- 
mense expanse of sea and sky. 
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A HELP TO NURSES. 

N the course of an interesting lecture delivered two 
weeks ago to the nurses of the Philadelphia Hos- 
pital Training School, Professor Abrahamsohn called 


| attention to the fact that there were 180,000 German- 


speaking people in this city, of whom a large per- 
centage have no knowledge of English, and from 
whose number the hospital wards are largely re- 
cruited. He had no doubt that there were those 
among the audience who had experienced difficulty 
in treating such cases from their lack of knowledge 
of German. The language, he admitted, was a diffi- 
cult one to thoroughly master, but his intention was 
to show that the elementary knowledge necessary for 
the purpose of the nurse could be readily acquired. 

According to figures published in 1875 by the 
University of Berlin, there are in the English lan- 
guage 43,000 root words; in the French language, 56,- 
000; in the German language, 82,000. Ofthis number 
but a very small percentage is used even by writers 
and scientific men, while the vocabulary in everyday 
use is counted not by thousands, but by hundreds. 
The number of words used by men of good general 
education is about 900. The uneducated and labor- 
ing classes use not over 500. It is this last class that 
the nurses have mainly to deal with in hospital life. 
A child of six years uses 100 words, and has but lit- 
tle difficulty in making known his likes and dislikes, 
his wants and woes. 

The lecturer proposed to teach 100 words, ten each 
lesson, which can easily be memorized. At the con- 
clusion of his course he will bring patients before the 
class and demonstrate how completely can be ob- 
tained the history andsymptoms of the case by using 
only a few words.—The Press. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—John Bright was 74 years old on the 16th inst. He 
has been taking a somewhat active part in the canvass for 
the election of members of Parliament, and has made some 
speeches on the Liberal side. 

—After serving a pharmaceutical apprenticeship in 
New York, three Cuban young women have opened a drug 
store in Havana. 

—The President’s sister, Miss Rose Cleveland, has re- 
turned to the White House, after an absence of four months. 

—Dr. Ray Palmer prints in the Independent the follow- 
ing extract from a personal letter recently received by him 
from John G. Whittier: “It is rather the fashion of the 
worshipers of Art to ignore or condemn a poem which has 
a moral or devotionalaim. A little wickedness and irrev- 
erent audacity in a writer seems to many literary judges 
a thing to be commended. I have no complaint to make of 
a lack of commendation. I have more than I deserve. But 
I don’t like to have the praise bestowed only on the un- 
moral and non-religious pieces.” 

—The State census of Wisconsin, just completed, shows 
a total of 1,563,423, divided as follows: White males, 806,- 
342; white females, 748,810; negroes, 5576 ; Indians, 2695. 

—The city of Quebec is now lighted by electricity. The 
motive power is derived from Montmorency Falls, seven 
miles below the city. 

—The census of England and Wales records 7,668,000 
women as wage-earners. 
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—A mastodon’s tooth, twelve inches long and sixin 
diameter, was taken from agravel pit in St. Catharine’s, 
Ontario, a few days ago. 

—Castor beans are extensively grown in the West, par- 
ticularly in Missouri and Kansas, for commercial purposes. 
Castor oil is made from them there. 

— Vesuvius is again in a stateof eruption. The lava is 
streaming down the west side of the mountain, and some 
alarm is expressed. 

Information has been received at Wichita Falls, Texas, 
of very disastrous prairie fires in Indian Territory, es- 
pecially in the section lying north of Red River Station. 
The eastern limits of the fire are not known, but it is be- 
lieved that the fire belt is from forty to sixty miles wide. 
The loss to cattlemen is placed as high as $400,000. 

— The health of the unfortunate Empress Charlotte is 
rapidly failing. There is no truth in the report that she 
recently manifested signs of a return to sanity. Hercase 
has always been utterly hopeless, says the London Truth, 

—The Coast Survey reports great earthquake waves off 
the Pacific Ocean at San Francisco, as indicated on the 
* coast survey tide gauge. These earthquake waves were 
noticed on the 19th inst., between 1 and 8 o’clock p, m. 
They were thirty-five minutes apart, and were as great as 
those observed during the great upheaval in Java some 
years since. 

—The British Government has decided to send Mat- 
thew Arnold to France and Germany to inquire into the 
system of free schools in those countries. 


—During the past year five thousand new books have 
been added to the Iowa State Library. The State now pos- 
sesses one of the three best law libraries collected under 
State authority in the United States. 


— Various lines of telegraph are to be constructed in 
Corea under the superintendence of Chinese officials. The 
preliminary surveys have already been commenced be- 
tween Gensan and Seoul, at several points on the Chinese- 
Corean frontier. The length of the lines actually under- 
taken is over 400 miles. 

—The lumber operators of Maine with one or two ex- 
ceptions have agreed to employ no man in the woods dur- 
ing the coming winter unless he has recently been vaccin- 

ated. Many have posted up notices through the State and 
eastern part of Canada stating that theirmen must be vac- 
cinated before they will be employed. 








CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE war between Servia and Bulgaria has been in 
progress during the week, and several severe engagements 
have taken place. The Servian troops who had invaded 
Bulgaria, and were attempting to capture Sofia, the capital, 
have been repulsed at the writing of this report. 

THE elections for members of the English Parliament 
began on the 23d. John Bright is a candidate for re- 
election in Birmingham, and is opposed by Lord Randolph 
Churchill. 

In ENGLAND, the “ Aborigines Protective Society ” has 
issued a letter signed by Herbert Spencer, Cardinal Man- 
ning, the Bishop of London, Mr. Forster and others in fa- 
vor of the avoidance of war with less civilized countries, 
and urging electors to support candidatos for Parliament 
who hold the same view. 

MucH excitement continues in Canada over the execu- 
tion of Louis Riel. A mass meeting of sympathizers with 
him in Montreal was attended by 10,000 persons. Other 
meetings were held at Quebec, and elsewhere. 


A DispatcaH from Calcutta, India, on the 23d, says that 
five thousand persons have been drowned and 150 villages 
submerged in Orissa by a cyclone, and that 1341 square 
miles in the Moorabad and Huddea districts have been de- 
vastated. 


THE relief committee in Galveston, Texas, to relieve 
necessities caused by the recent fire, had been advised by 
the close of last week, of total subscriptions to the amount 
of $104,700. Of this sum $82,600 had been received and 
about $50,000 distributed. 


THE whole adult population of the village of St. Martha, 
Quebec, voluntarily assembled in their parish church on 
Sat urday and pledged themselves to abstain from alcoholic 
beverages for one year. The village contains a population 
of 2000. 

SMALL-Pox continues to decrease in Montreal. The 
deaths last week were 164, against 231 the previous week. 
Ithas made its appearance in Charlottetown on Prince 
Edward’s Island, and caused five deaths on the 2ist in- 
stant. 

CONSIDERABLE subscriptions to the aid of the Zodlogical 
Garden, (Philadelphia), have been made, the amount, on 
the 2ist, having reached $8111. 

JoHN SHARPLESS, @ well-known Friend, (0.), aged 62 
years, residing near Chester, Delaware Co., (Pa.), was mur- 
dered on his farm on the night ofthe 22d. He was in- 
duced to go to the barn by an unknown colored man, who 
crushed in his skull and fled. 


NOTICES. 


*,* A sub-committee of the yearly meeting’s committee 
will hold a conference in Frankford meeting-house, on 
First-day afternoon, Twelfth month 6th, at 3 o’clock. All 
interested in that meeting are invited to be present. 

H. T. CHILp. 


*,* On First-day next, 29th inst., at 3 P. M., Friends in 
an especial manner are invited to attend the religious meet- 
ing, at the Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons. 


*,* More teachers are needed, both on Third-day even- 
ings, and at the First-day school at Friends’ Mission, Beach 
street and Fairmountavenue. Are there not young Friends 
who are willing thus to aid in this labor of love? 


*,* Quarterly Meetings in the Twelfth month will occur 








as follows : 
1st. Burlington, Crosswicks, N. J. 
5th. Whitewater, Richmond, Ind. 
7th. Prairie Grove, Marietta, Iowa. 
10th. Salem, Woodbury, N. J, 
17th. Haddonfield, Haddonfield, N. J. 
24th. Fishing Creek, H. Y. M., Millville, Pa. 





*,* Conference at Crosswicks.—The yearly meeting’s sub- 
committee to visit Burlington Quarter, expect to be at 
Crosswicks, and to hold a conference, at 2 o’clock, on the 
afternoon of Second-day, the 30th inst.; and they will also 
attend the quarterly meeting on Third-day, the Ist of 
Twelfth month. After that they may visitall the meetings 
composing the Quarter—as may be arranged at the Confer- 
ence. Isaac EyRE. 


*,* The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of Swarth- 
more College will be held at Friends’ Meeting-House, Race 
and Fifteenth streets, Philadelphia, on Third-day, Twelfth 
month ist, 1885, at 1.30 P. M. 

Gro. W. Hancock, Clerk. 








*.* The rules of the Teachers’ Library Association of 
Friends have been so amended that members can take from 
the library three books at one time, and any periodical on 
the table except the last twonumbers. Thefge last can be 
kept one month, and there are no fines on books. It is 
hoped this valuable library will be freely used. 
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a $750,000. Surplus, $100,000. 
FARM MORTGAGES. INTEREST GUARANTEED & 
PAYABLE BY HALF-YEARLY GUARANTEED COUPONS AT 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN an YORK. 
10,994 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating - 7,223,800 f 
Amount of Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity, rz 118,272 


Six per cent. Real Estate Mortgage Bonds, principal and interest FULLY 
CUARANTEED.: Security SEVEN fold. For sale at our New York Office. 
Of SEND FOR PAMPHLET FORMS AND TESTIMONIALS. J) 
Address J. B. WATKINGS L. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 





ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- The attention of our Readers is called to 
hocken Dairies. &pecial Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. THE STUDENT, ° 
SOEEES 5, SOE. A Monthly Journal devoted to the Educational Interests 
of the Society of Friends in 


SAXONY WOOL. ZEPHYR WORSTED, 
STOCKING YARN, SPANISH YARN, SCHOOL AND HOME 


Sample Copies will be sent free to any address. 


D. H. FORSYTHE, 
M. H. GARRETT, t EDITors, 


- Sento, SERIE, Pa. 


WORSTED FRINGES. 


BAPGON Stan ene 


Pe 


ANGORA WOOL. DRESS BUTTONS, | 


CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


The Intelligencer and Journal 


will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, for ‘the amount stated. 





















WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES. 


PERIODICAL. PRICE FoR Boru. PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 
New York Trisune, ($1.50.) ; : ; . $3.60 THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, (1.50). ‘ . ‘ 3.25 
PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1.) . . . . . 840 TE CENTURY MaGazINE, ($4). . . . «. $6.25 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3.) ; ; f f t 5.25 HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ($4). . ’ . ° . 5.75 
Harper’s WEEKLY, ($4.) ; , . . a 6.00 ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4)... . . . . 6.00 
Manmpame Maman, G6), 5-6: « «eC tt OO THE STUDENT, ($1). . . ij o° so ae 
HARPER’s YOUNG Pwopie, ($2.) . . . . 4.25 POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5). a Shen caren 
Lrrrent’s Livine Acr,($8.). . . . . 10,00 NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5). Se el 
Tue AMERICAN, ($3.) . a Sr. NicHoLas, ($3). .  . - + 535 
CounTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2 50. She : : : 4.75 MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($5). ‘ ; 6.75 
Cupistian Union, ($3) . . . . . 5.25 WIbE AwAKrE, ($3)... . eS 
JouRNAL or Epucarion, ($2.50.). . . ; 4.75 | PETERSON’s MaGazINE, Om. ae 
Cuicaco InreR Ocean, ($1.) . . . . 3.40 ArTHur’s Home MaGazing, ($2). . . . 4.25 

PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($2). . : ‘ ‘ 4.25 
SEMI-MONTHLIES. Vick’s MaGazIng, ($1.25). . . . . . 340 
Goop HovusEKEEPIna, ($2.50) . . . . $4.50 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50). . . . 3.60 

















*, Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 


*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us), by sub- 
tracting $2.50 from the rate given “for both.” 


*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not 
now wish to remit for it, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate. 


THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, - 


921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ei em 











PENNSYL VANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER AUGUST 15, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. ZDaily, except Sunday. 
“New York and Chicago Limited’’ of Pullman Pal- 


ace cars ‘ e ° ° . *11.20 a.m. 
Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West *11.50 a.m 
Chicago and Cincinnati Express *8.50 p.m. 
Western Express ° ° ° *10.05 p.m 
Pacific Express West . *11.20 p.m 
Harrisburg Express . ° - *4.30 a.m 
Niagara Express ° ° ° ° ‘= a.m. 
Watkins Express ae eg eR ig) 4 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 11.20 p.m 
Kane Express . ° ‘ ° ° ° ° . e 40 a.m. 
Lock Haven Express ‘ 30 a.m. 


Renovo Express, 211.50 a.m. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 
Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 a.m. Chambersbu 
Hagerstown Express, 27.40 a.m. and 5.40 p.m.; daily at 4. 


and 
and 


11.50 a.m. 

Shenandoah Valley Express, with through car to Montgomery, 
every week-day, at 5.40 p.m. Sundays at 11.50 a.m,, and New 
Orleans Express, daily, at 4.30 a.m. Luray Express, 27.40 


a.m. 

Harrisburg and York Express . e ‘ e e ° .40 p.m. 
Mail Train . . » be . ° ‘ > ° o a.m. 
Harrisburg Accommodation o=tige be 15 p.m. 
York ‘and Hanover Express. ° ° 9 e ° 40 a.m. 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express ‘ - $4.30, 11.50 a.m. 
Columbia and York Express . ° . é . - 40 p.m. 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 5.40, 7.25, 8.37 and 
10.80 a.m. 12.25, 2.20, 3.85, 4.30, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 9.55 and 
11.40 p.m. On Sunday, 8.28 and 10.22 a.m., 1.01, 2.35, 5.20, 
8.40 and 10.20 a=. 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 5.40 and 8.37 a.m., 2.20, 
4.30 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 8.28 a.m., 1.01 and 5.20 p.m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


ae on week-days, 8.20, 4.35, 5.00, 5.45, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 11 


and 11.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.44, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 6.80, 7.10, 7.40 and 9.16 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 
$.20, 4.35, 5, 5.45, 8.30 a.m., 12.44, 4 (Limited Express, 4.50), 
6.30, 7.10 and 7.40 p.m. and 12.01 night. 


For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.30 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 8.00 and 11.30 a.m., 2.44, 3.30 and 4 

.m. on week-days. Saturdaysonly,5p.m. Sundsys, 8 a.m. 
does not stop at Ocean Grove and Asbury Park). For Free- 
old, 5 p.m., week-days. 

a except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 

ap, Scranton and Binghamton, 8.00 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 
FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
> 5.35, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 

.25 &.m. 
ag Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
ranton and oo m, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 
FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 
Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 


week-days. 
Express for Long Braneh and intermediate stations, 8.30 a.m. 
and4p.m. Sundays, 7.30 a.m. 


Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.80, 10.80 a.m., 
7 2.80, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 7.00 p.m. On Sundays, 
.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Wash m, 12.20, 3.45, 7.20 9.10, 10.16 
a.m., 12,05 noon, 12.30 (Limited Express), 4.62 and 6,03 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.20, 3.45, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m., and 6.03 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 11 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.20, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
12.30 p= On Sunday, 12.20 and 7.20 a.m. 

Sleeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
888 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Sawer will call for the check baggage 
from hotels and residences. e-cards and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 

. No. Chestnut Street. 
8. E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No. 824 Federal — = 


TICKET OFFICES: 


CHARLES E. PUGH, 
General Manager. 
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J. OoD, . 
General Passenger Agen 








STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 








N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS 








8. R. RICHARDS, 





1541 N. 12th St. 2212 Wallace Street. 
ENGRAVING, 
Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 


Wedding Invitations. 





FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 





College and Class Invitations, Fine 
Stationery. : 





FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


W. Gor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. © 
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AMERICAN 
BLACK 


IN SIXTEEN DIFFERENT 
LINES. 


THE LOWEST PRICES 
EVER KNOWN. 


STANDARD 
QUALITIES. 


Every Yard Guaran- 
teed to wear. 


SILKS. 


ALSO EVERYTHING IN DRY GOODS. 


COOPER & CONARD, 
9TH & MARKET STS., PHILA. 


BARGAINS. 


1020 ArcH STREET. 


BOOKS, STATIONERY AND FANCY ARTI- 
CLES AT HALF PRICE. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION having removed their 
store to S. W. Cor. 15th & Race Sts., is selling the remainder 
of stock at the old stand, 1020 Arch St., at Furry per cent. 
discount from regular marked prices. 


JOHN COMLY, SUPERINTENDENT. 


Our Healthful Home. 


INVALIDs can enter this pleasantly situated Sanatorium at any 
= A treatment. Saw rian 4 ase-eine. — 
ave soft spring water, , invigorating , fine wa an 

drives, with the advantages of both ay and country. 

Dr. A. Smira is very successful in heal the sick, with his 
com: ve m of medical treatment. Invalids cannot find 
a better home. Terms reasonable: send for circulars. Address, 


A. SMITH, M. D., 
Our HEALTHFUL Home, Reading, Pa. 


Amos HiIttBorn & Co., 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. 


Nos. 21 and 23 N. Tenth Street, and 912 
and 914 Race Street, Phila. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MErcHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


WHAT $5.00 WILL BUY. 


IF $5.00 issent us, either by Registered Letter, Postal Note, Bank 
Check, or Post-Office Order, we will send any one of the following 
orders :—Order No. 1; We will send 6 pounds of Black, Green 
a or Mixed Tea, and 18 pounds of mild or strong roasted 
Coffee. Order No.2; We will send 30 pounds of good mild, or 
strong roasted Coffee. Order No. 3; We will send 5 pounds of real 
lack, Green, Japan or Mixed Tea, and 15 pounds of fine 
mild or strong cena Coffee. Order No. 4; We will send 25 
pounds of real good mild or strong Coffee. . Persons may 
club together and at one of these urders, and we will divide it to 
suit the club, sending it all to one address. To those who wish to 
P in larger quantities, we will sell at a still further reduc- 
jon. The Tea and Coffee will be securely ked and sent by ex- 
press or freight, whichever is ordered. ples of any of the 
above orders will be sent free by mail to examine. In ordering, 
- state whether Order No. 1, 2,3 or 4 is desired. Call on or 


WM. INGRAM & SON, TEA DEALERS, 
81 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. 














FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 








NO. 908 ARCH STREET, ])] X ()N PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 
GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


NO. 2030 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





CAPITAL $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338. 


(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 


President, JOHN B. GARRETT. 


Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


‘CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 





